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World War I brought grave conditions 
to our schools. The average annual salary 
of teachers stood at only $655 in 1917. 
Living costs rose sharply, cutting buying 
power almost in half. Teachers left the 
schools. Many schools closed. Delin- 
quency increased. Our profession met 
those conditions by a great forward move- 
ment. The NEA moved its offices to 
Washington, greatly increased its mem- 
bership, purchased a fine headquarters 
building, established the Representative 
Assembly, developed a trained staff, began 
publication of The Journal, established a 
Division of Research, and took the prob- 
lems of the schools to the people. 


During the period that followed our 
schools made the greatest progress of their 


history. 
° 


Our schools are again face to face with 
destiny. The crisis in education and Amer- 
ican life is graver than before. Our Associ- 
ation faces a great task. It must strengthen 
itself and go forward if American education 
is to play its full part in winning the war 
and the peace. 


erra 
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NEA WAR AND PEACE FUND 


IT IS PROPOSED 


(1) To help the schools of America piay 
a more vigorous and effective role in 
hastening the winning of the war. 


(2) To assure the educational profession 
a more powerful voice in making and 
keeping the peace. 


(3) To conserve the interests and welfare 
of girls and boys and the schools in 
the midst of the stress and strain of 
the war and the competing demands 
of the post-war days. 


THE FUND WILL BE USED 


(1) To secure adequate financial support 
of education on local, state, and na- 
tional bases. 


(2) To protect the mental and physical 
health of children and youth and to 
insure educational justice for all, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or economic 
circumstance. 


(3) To promote thruout our country that 
quality of school service which will 
help people everywhere to attain the 
freedoms for which we are fighting. 


In California, Louise Beyer Gridley of Berkeley, NEA State Director, is Chairman of the 
State Committee now engaged in raising California’s quota ($36,000) to the NEA War and 
Peace Fund. See also Page 10 of this magazine. 
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‘Never before have books functioned 


so fully in the life of America= 


ODAY textbooks are the essential tools of education. 
This is especially true because of accelerated courses | 
and shortage of teachers. Books are essential today to | 
the Army, Navy and Air Forces preparing men for combat... 
They will be essential tomorrow as guides in the post-war 
world .. . And material to produce them must be available. 


N cooperation with textbook pub- 
lishers we are endeavoring to 
supply the best books possible under 
wartime conditions. To the teachers 
all over the country, from the ele- 
mentary, school through college, 
who are doing such a magnificent 


job in helping to win the war, we say: 
Remember that many of our ma- 
terials as well as our skilled workers 
are on the fighting fronts. Remem- 
ber that books may vary a little from 
pre-war standards. Remember that 
delays are sometimes unavoidable. 


Remember To ORDER YOUR TEXTBOOKS EARLY... 


The Holliston Mills 


Book Cloth Manufacturers 
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SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 


SOME GLIMPSES OF WARTIME BRITISH SCHOOLS 


W orth McClure, Superintendent of Schools, Seattle; President, American Association of 
School Administrators 


My, visit to Britain, upon invita- 
tion of the British Board of Education 
and the Ministry of Information, gave 
me an opportunity to see a nation, not 
only maintaining education service in 
the face of total war, but confidently 
planning for improvement and exten- 
sion of education opportunity. 


Rapid sweeps through England, 
Scotland and the north of Ireland 
brought me in contact with schools of 
all kinds and with most of the war- 
time problems which concern British 
teachers, 


What a glorious chapter in the his- 
tory of teaching was written by the 
devotion of the teachers during the 
blitz! When the schools were evac- 
uated, many of the teachers went with 
their students. Many still take their 
turns on evacuation services. When 
the children came back to the cities 
after the first months of the war, 
teachers came back too. They went 
on holding classes, in private homes 
—wherever they could find room. 
Some day the full story of their devo- 
tion must be told. 


In the United Kingdom, school 
feeding is becoming universal. Chil- 
dren receive at their schools at least 
one well-balanced, attractive meal a 
day at less than cost. They are fed 
whether they can pay or not. There 
is evidence that this program is pro- 
ducing taller, sturdier children. 

I like the large playing-fields of 
10-20 acres I found throughout the 
United Kingdom. With less elbow- 
room than America, that country’s 


schools are not crowded for space. 


Schools are commonly equipped 
with window ventilation. Room tem- 
peratures are lower, even in peace- 
time. On the basis of my limited ob- 
servations I should say that classroom 
lighting, both as to window space and 
artificial lights might well be more 
adequately provided. 


Because of our emergency program 
in the United States, I was greatly 
interested in the British nursery 
schools. They serve children aged 2-4 
years. Britain has been the pioneer in 
this field and has had to develop it 
even further because of the large 
number of wartime working mothers. 


Public Schools 


I visited one of England’s famous 
“public schools.” These schools would 
be known in the United States as pri- 
vate or preparatory schools. In many 
ways the life of this school reminded 
me of an American high school. Serv- 
ice activities are noteworthy, the boys 
making their own beds, taking care of 
the lawns and the gardens and en- 
gaged in learning all sorts of outdoor 
crafts as well as the traditional studies. 

The schools of Britain, as a whole, 
do not seem quite so much a part of 
the community as our own, but closer 
ties between the school and the com- 
munity have been hastened by the 
war. Belfast now has 14 active par- 
ents associations. 


At present the great majority of 
young people in the United Kingdom 
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leave school at the age of 14. Entrance 
to higher schools is determined by 
examinations taken at the age of 11 
or 12. Because the secondary or higher 
schools are thus selective, the chil- 
dren in them are capable of a very 
high standard of academic education. 
On the basis of limited observation 
there appears to be less emphasis upon 
history, government, economics, and 
current problems than in American 
schools. However, the early school 
leaving age and the lack of study 
about current world problems in their 
secondary schools hasn't kept these 
wartime youth from thinking and 
questioning about their future. Every- 
where I went I met groups of young 
people and found them talking about 
reconstruction in the post-war world, 
and they consider that educational re- 
form is one of their first jobs. 


Great Progress 


One of the most interesting things 
about my visit was that it coincided 
with the beginnings of far-reaching 
educational advance. Plans are now 
before Parliament for the raising of 
the school-leaving age to 15 at once, 
and to 16 in the near future. A much 
discussed White Paper provides for 3 
separate types of schools to meet dif- 
ferent types of student abilities. There 
is proposed a secondary grammar 
school for children who are qualified 
for academic studies and for entrance 
into higher schools and universities. 

Likewise secondary technical schools 
are planned for those whose interests 
and abilities lie in the field of prac- 
tical and technical studies, and still a 
third type called the “senior mod- 
ern” where a general education will 
be given largely through practical 
subjects. There are important pro- 
posals also for education after leav- 
ing school. A compulsory part-time 
scheme up to the age of 18 is con’ 
templated in the Young People’s 
Colleges. Those who are going to 
universities will continue their educa- 
tion full-time up to the age of 18. 

Very significant is the proposal for 
6 months of some sort of national 
service before going to the universi- 
ties. From the age of 18, ability will 








nove 


Some day this war will be won by America and her Allies. 


Our first duty meanwhile is to meet the demands of the war. This we are doing. 


The going hasn’t always been easy or comfortable. We believe 
you understand the reasons, and we appreciate your patience, 
your good-humored acceptance of inconvenience. 


And we’d like you to know our ideas of comfort and style go far beyond 
what we’re able to offer today. That’s why we print the picture below. 


It will give you some idea of how we’d like to serve you—how we're 
looking and planning ahead right now to make future sa 
railroad travel a thrillingly pleasant experience. 


It can’t be done all at once. It will take money 
and time. 


But you can be sure of one thing. Our goal is 
to give future America the finest transportation 
the world has ever seen. 
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determine the limits of opportunity 
offered. The State plans to foot the 
bill where talented students have not 
the financial means for university 
studies. 


University Enrollments 


University enrollment in Britain is 
normally about one-twentieth of that 
of the United States. But, up to the 
present 40% of the students in uni- 
versities in Britain have been sup- 
ported fully by public funds. British 
educationists hope that percentage will 
be increased. This liberal interpreta- 
tion of a conservative university policy 
gives America pause. Every year some 
of our best brains are wasted, in spite 
of our wide university facilities be- 
cause talented young people have not 
the means to carry on. 


Here we can strike a happy medium 
by taking suggestions from each other. 
Where Britain has lost a large amount 
of her college material by too early 
selectivity, we have lost by sending 
to college a cross-section based on fi- 
nancial ability. We have educated in 
quantity with a view of providing 
good citizens, and this is an ideal we 
must not lose, but qualitatively we 
have much to learn from Britain. 









Welcome 


AMIGOS 


Stay at Western America’s 
largest hotel . . . enjoy an 
evening in the “Supper Club 
of the Stars” . . . a matinee 
in the famous Rendezvous. 


But be sure to make your 


reservations ahead. 


1500 Rooms - ALL Witn Batu 


The BILTMORE 


e Fifth and Grand Ave. yy 
LOS ANGELES 





N OW is the time for educational 
statesmanship. If present plans ma- 
terialize at the peace table, there must 
be educational emphasis upon the 
ideals and aspirations which the peo- 
ples of the United Nations hold dear. 
More than that, there must be ac- 


quaintance and understanding. 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the United States and impor- 
tant educational groups in the United 
Kingdom think there must be an in- 
ternational education agency within 
the frame-work of the United Na- 
tions. Perhaps the beginning might 
well be made now by the United 
Kingdom and the United States who 
share a common language and a com- 
mon heritage of culture. 
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Such an agency might concern it- 
self not only with educational re- 
search and co-operative curriculum 
studies, but might also form a basic 
organization for the interchange of 
teachers and students so that all might 
have a chance to defeat our greatest 
barrier, lack of knowledge of each 
other. 


The aspirations of the British peo- 
ple are akin to those of the American 
people. Let us act through every 
means at our command to promote 
acquaintance, and to get rid of pre- 
judice and ignorance between free 
peoples, and to emphasize that com- 
mon understanding which is the only 
secure basis for a free world. 


NORTHWESTERN USA 


PLANNING A TOURIST NEW NORTHWEST: WHAT THE JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEES OF THE U. S. AND CANADA MEAN FOR POST-WAR TRAV- 
ELERS . . . PENDING REALITIES OF THE 49TH STATE 


Douglas Malcolm, New York City 


Far the United States, Alaska is 
the last great frontier of vast undevel- 
oped resources and will be its 49th 
State. For Canada, Alaska is a new 
opening domain of untapped resources 
extending from Alberta and British 
Columbia to the Mackenzie and Yu- 
kon in a new fast opening Northwest 
Territory. 


For both the U. S. and Canada alike 
few regions offer such abundance of 
unseen tourist wonderlands or unite so 
many lures for sightseeing and recrea- 
tion, points out the survey bureau of 
American Express, which tells of the 
gigantic undertaking of the newly- 
established officially-named North Pa- 
cific Planning Project. 


This project is under the auspices 
of the Joint Economic Committees of 
the U. S. and Canada. The territory 
under study is approximately 1,360,- 
000 square miles, more than half of 
which lies in Canada. From the U. S. 


and Canada border, north beneath the 
Midnight Sun, mighty dredges are 


pounding and dredging future tourist 
Alaska. Great arteries are being con- 
structed for motorized travel. They 
are now being utilized as military 
supply-routes and await further devel- 
opment after the war. 


The Alaska Military Highway from 
Edmonton to Fairbanks is to be linked 
with many trunk-lines in a network of 
road-channels, already either under 
construction or in the planning. Hun- 
dreds of miles of new railways are 
being mapped out to connect seaports 
and strategic inland centers with ex- 
tensions of the Alaska Railroad, giving 
greater accessibility to Mount McKin- 
ley National Park. 


New seaports are also being planned 
extending the steamship routes into 
new sights and tourist scenes. 

Alaska will become the important 
junction of the arterial highways of the 
post-war world, already dotted with 
airports. Great passenger and cargo 
planes are to wing their way to Russia 
and Asia over the top of the globe in 
Alaska’s new call of air routes. 
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“On the air- 


THE STORY OF RADIO BROADCASTING 


Another new sound motion picture from Westinghouse School Service 


Here is a new film that portrays the exciting 
story of radio broadcasting from its beginning in 
the garage workshop of Dr. Frank Conrad, 
Westinghouse engineer, to the great complex net- 
works that today encircle the globe. 


amplified, impressed on a carrier wave, and 
radiated by giant tower antennae. 

The whole process of radio transmission is so 
clearly explained that any junior or senior high 
school student can easily understand the princi- 


Depicting the detailed operations of a typical 
broadcasting day, the film covers writing, scripting, 
rehearsal, timing, production and presentation of 


ples involved. 


“On the Air” is recommended for showing in 
assembly, as well as in connection with courses in 


radio broadcasts. A tour of a modern radio station 
leads through all of these and carries on to the 
transmitter, where, by means of animated draw- 
ings, the technical side of broadcasting is shown. 

This “how it works” section of the film is a 
complete portrayal of how sound waves are 
created in the studio, carried to the transmitter, 


physics, general science and social studies. It is 
available in 16 mm and 35 mm and runs twenty 
eight minutes. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC 
Sundays, 2:30 p. m., E.W.T. 


Westin nghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities 


For youR CONVENIENCE 


Offices Everywhere 


School Service 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Other new Westinghouse films for school use. 
“Wuar is Evecrriciry?” Basic principles of electricity, ex- 
plained in words and in animated drawings, so that the 
fundamentals can be understood by any high school student. 
Runs 22 minutes. A Teachers’ Manual will be sent in 
advance for use with this film. 


I would like to show the films checked below 
PREFERRED DATE SECOND CHOICE 
“On the Air” 
“What Is Electricity?” 
‘The Ramparts We Build” 
“Electronics at Work’ i shapeieeaiins 
] Desk copy ‘‘The ABC of Electronics at Work” 
Teachers’ Manual ‘What Is Electricity?” 
(Sound film cannot be run in silent projector) 
O 35 mm 


“Tue Ramparts We Buitp.” The dramatic story of an 
American industry at war, narrated by John Nesbitt. Runs 
20 minutes. 

““ELectronics AT Work.”’ Comprehensive explanation of the 0 16 mm 
6 basic functions of the electronic tube, together with 
striking shots of electronic devices at work in many industries. 
Runs 20 minutes. A 40-page booklet, ““The ABC of Electron- 


ics at Work” is available for teachers. 





All these are sound motion pictures, available on 16 mm or 
35 mm film, and are loaned free to schools. 
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for school supplies and public seating 












Ov first and foremost thought is to render you SERVICE 


442 “we Y 
—with all the promptness and thoroughness possible. During Cl, Tabac 


these troubled times, it is difficult to keep all items always YOU NEED ON THIS LIST 


RMS. RR PE TE IR 


in our warehouse stocks for immediate delivery, but rest Ge SA eg 
School Seating ; 
: Universal Tables 
assured we approach it as closely as we can. Auaiseieteenils 
Folding Chairs el 
Our staff, as you know, is well experienced in the school Office and Library Furniture _ 
Filing Cabinets 5m 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades : : iB 
- . Heaters and Toilets a 
aid to teachers, who will find that today’s disturbed con- Blackboard Supplies 
Flags: aS 
°° ‘ = { Athletic Goods 
ditions offer many perplexing problems of stock-ordering a ema 
Blackboards 
Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 
Library Supplies 
Office Supplies 


o S School Papers , Sr 
WhCilt Ws UNly Duplicating Equipment , 
M Art Materials ae 


Toilet Tissue 


buyer’s problems. This experience is sincerely offered as an 


and inventory. 


CALIFORNIA DIVISION Paper Towels 


207 Van Ness, South 6900 Avalon Blvd. Primary Materials 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Los Angeles 3, Calif. MS ye 
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© isasitdiian Teachers Associa- 
tion for many years has advocated 
two major objectives. They are: 

1. An adequate and sound Teacher 
Retirement System. 

2. Increased State Aid for elemen- 
tary education. 

Both of these objectives were placed 
before the 1943 sessions of the State 
Legislature. They were approved in 
both the Senate and the Assembly. 
The Governor vetoed the Retirement 
Bill and cut the special Elementary 
appropriation from $8,250,000 to 
$4,500,000. 

He promised that he would call a 
special session of the Legislature early 
in 1944, at which time a Retirement 
Law would be presented that would 
clarify certain features which were 
objectionable to him in the CTA bill. 
He also promised to present a meas- 
ure which would call for an appropria- 
tion of more than the amount which 
had been eliminated from the Ele- 
mentary Aid Bill. 

The Governor's office has informed 
us that he will call the special session 
of the Legislature to pass on these 
two proposals during the last week of 
May. An Interim Committee, with a 
combined membership of 3 from the 
Senate and 3 from the Assembly, has 
nearly completed the Retirement pro- 
posal. It will be submitted to educa’ 
tional groups for study and criticism 
or approval about April 1. 

Governor Warren had expected to 
call the second special session early in 
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CURRENT HAPPENINGS 


Roy VW. 


Cloud 


May, but the first special session, 
which finished its labors late in Janu- 
ary, advanced the date of the primary 
election for State and judicial officers 
from August 29 to May 16. At this 
primary election candidates for party 
nominations of 20 Senatorial and 80 
Assembly districts will be named for 
the November General Election. 

Many incumbent legislators will be 
candidates for reelection. These mem- 
bers will be in the thick of their cam- 
paigns early in May, so it was neces- 
sary for the Governor to fix the date 
of the session after the primaries. 

We are glad that these matters will 
be considered soon. Schools which 
wish to adjust salaries must know by 
June 1 how much the State will aug- 
ment its regular appropriations. 


Teachers Should Vote 


The primary elections should be of 
utmost concern to every teacher. 
Education owes much to the members 
of the Legislature who have worked 
so faithfully in behalf of a good edu- 
cational program. 

Criticism has been made frequently 
of teachers who have failed to vote 
at the primary elections. The answer 
has been that most of the schools are 
closed during the last week of August 
That excuse will not be valid in 1944. 
Practically every school in California 
will be open during the week of May 
16th. It is the duty of every teacher 
to vote and urge her friends to vote 







NUMBER 3 


for those who have supported the 
program of the public schools. 


Duras G the last week of January 
a series of meetings was held at Sac- 
ramento. Three of these were called 
by State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Walter F. Dexter. 
They were: 

1. State Curriculum Committee. 

2. Convention of County Superintend- 
ents of Schools. 


3. The State Coordinating Educational 
Council. 


In addition to the above groups the 
State Board of Education was also in 
session. 


The discussions which came before 
these meetings covered practically 
every phase of educational procedure 
in California. Policies which were 
outlined will have far reaching effect 
upon the public schools. Accounts of 
the findings and resolutions of the 
groups will be presented in a forth- 
coming issue of California Schools, 
official publication of the State De- 
partment of Education. 


In order that groups outside the 
educational field may have an wppor- 
tunity to study matters concerning the 
public schools, Governor Earl Warren 
has appointed a 5-member committee 
on readjustment education, advisory 
to the State Reconstruction and Re- 
employment Commission. 


Readjustment Education 


The committee will serve under Dr 
Walter F. Dexter, superintendent of 
public instruction and a commission 
member. Members appointed are: 


Walter Wells, Los Angeles manufac 


turer: William Bassett, secretary of Los 
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Portraits of CTA Section Presidents (left to right): Mrs. Genevra P. Davis, Southern; Frank M. Williams, North Coast; 


Irene M. Snow, Bay; Dr. R. D. Case, Central Coast; Hattie M ay Hammat, Central; Malcolm P. Murphy, Northern. See also 
Directory on Page 1 of this issue. 





Angeles Labor Council; Dr. William R. 
Odell, Oakland city superintendent of 
schools; Otto H. Fischer, Oakland, president 


of California Manufacturers Association, 


and Mrs. E. T. Hale, San Diego, president 


of California 


Congress of Parents and 


Teachers. 


I. will be of interest to our mem- 
bers to know that Federal Aid for 
Education is again being considered by 
committees of the National Congress. 

Senate Bill 637 is pending in the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. This bill was recommitted in 
October with an unfavorable amend- 
ment. Arguments are being presented 
to the committee to recommend the 
bill again without the crippling 
amendment. 

The second Federal Aid proposal is 
House Bill 2849. This proposal is in 
the House Committee on Education. 
The committee promised an open 
hearing on the bill. It will probably 
be up for committee action late in 
February. 

House Bill 3846 has been set for 
hearing at an early date. H.R. 3846 
is the billion-dollar Veterans Rehabili- 
tation measure. Members of Congress 
expect that either this House bill, or 
Senate Bill 1509 by Senator Thomas 
of Utah, which provides the same 
amount for will be 
enacted. Congressman Voorhis of Los 
Angeles County has introduced a simi- 
lar proposal, known as H.R. 757. 


rehabilitation, 


A group of Secretaries of State 
Teacher Associations is working with 


NEA for the passage of Federal Aid. 


A. the Indianapolis meeting, Na- 
tional Education Association created a 
new department to be known as Leg- 
islative and Federal Aid Division. Its 
function will be confined largely to 
the legislative field. In performing 
this service the purposes of the divi- 
sion will be: 

1. Promoting federal legislation benefi- 
cial to education and general welfare. 

2. Establishing permanent, active rela- 
tionship with federal departments and 
agencies which are connected with education. 


3. Disseminating information to national, 
state and local education leaders. 


War and Peace Fund 


The activities of the National Edu- 
cation Association in promoting its 
various projects puts a financial bur- 
den upon the organization which it 
cannot meet from its ordinary funds. 
Accordingly the leaders of the Asso- 
ciation have asked for contributions 
from the members of the teaching 
profession to help pay these additional 
The monies so collected 
will be known as the NEA War and 
Peace Fund. (See also Page 10.) The 
various States of the Union have been 
asked to meet certain quotas. The 
amount requested from California is 
$36,000. Mrs. Louise Beyer Gridley 
of Berkeley, NEA director for Cali- 
fornia, is in charge of the collection 
of this Fund for California. 


expenses. 


in September immediately upon the 
recpening of school, plans were per- 
fected for raising the War and Peace 
Fund. Each Section of 


California 


Teachers Association was assigned a 
definite part of the $36,000 depend- 
ing upon the CTA membership in 
that Section. It had been expected 
that the teachers of California would 
contribute generously for this worthy 
purpose. 


Please Contribute 


collections are far 

meet California's 
Ours is one of the few States 
which has not met its obligation. It 
is to be hoped that the teachers all 
over the State will send contributions 
of from $1 to $2 to Mrs. Louise Beyer 
Gridley so that it may become known 
to the nation that California is willing 


However the 
from enough to 


quota. 


to do as well as other parts of the 
nation in maintaining its professional 
standing. 


Contributions should be sent tc 
Mrs. Gridley in care of California 
Teachers Association, 155 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco 4, or to South- 
ern Section, 408 South Spring Street, 


Los Angeles 13. 


I WISH also to report that the 
material for the cost-of-living and 
salary study which is being made by 
Dr. John C. Almack of Stanford 
University, for California Teachers 
Association, has been received in such 
quantities that Dr. Almack hopes to 
have his study completed early in 


March. 


It is gratifying to report that en- 
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rollment in California Teachers 
Association is coming in most splen- 
didly. We trust that practically all 
the teachers of California will enroll 
in the State Association this year. 


Industry and Edueation 


A SERIES of 8 programs for rep- 
resentatives of Industry and Educa- 
tion, extending throughout 1944, has 
been arranged by Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in cooperation with 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, as follows: 

February 17. Dinner meeting. The prob- 
lem of making the home front contribute 
most effectively to winning the war. 

March 21. Luncheon meeting. The 
problem of the postwar transition period. 

April 13. Dinner meeting. The problem 
of continually advancing our standards of 
living. 

May 16. Luncheon meeting. The problem 
of maintaining high employment through 
expanding production. 
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June 15. Dinner meeting. The problem 
of education in the postwar world. 


October 17. Luncheon meeting. The 
problem of protection against economic 
hazards. 

November 16. Dinner meeting. The 


problem of establishing economic justice for 

all Americans. 
December 12. 

problem of civil, 


Luncheon meeting. The 


political, religious and 


economic freedom. 


Why Russian? 


C. Edward Pedersen, Principal, Berkeley 
Evening School 


FEF. the first time in Berkeley 
School history a Russian 
language class was scheduled, fall of 
1943. Results to date have been most 
encouraging. 


Evening 


At present there is great interest in 
anything concerned with our ally, 
It goes without saying that 
a Russian class would naturally re- 


Russia. 


Two Striking Charts on Teachers Salaries and the Cost-of-Living 


Plates courtesy of NEA Research Division 


ceive the interest and support of the 
general public. 


Recently the instructor of our class, Mrs. 
Helen Goldberg, passed out sheets of paper 
to her students and requested them to write 
out their reasons for taking the Russian 
language course. 


Russian Scientists 


Nine of the 17 persons who turned in 
their for taking the course ex- 
pressed themselves as being desirous of 
reading the original of Russian 
A number of the students are 
research men in a nearby industrial con- 
cern. 


reasons 


works 
scientists. 


Four persons were enrolled in the 
class to secure a speaking and reading 
knowledge of Russian for academic and so- 
cial reasons. 

Other showed that visits to 
Russia were being thought of, reading Rus- 


responses 


sian classics in the original was an ambi- 


tion, the value of mental gymnastics 
which Russian offers, future employment 
where a knowledge of the language is es- 
sential, and that military service opportuni- 
ties would probably arise for those who 


know the subject. 


PURCHASING POWER OF AVERAGE SALARIES 


AND WAGES, 1938 — 1943 


(in 1935-39 dotiers) 






(6 mos.) 


Sources Teachers ( teochers, principals, ond supervisors) from U.S. Office of Education and NE A Reseorch Division 
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WAR AND PEACE FUND 


TO THE TEACHERS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
Dear Co-Workers: 


: institutions of America are 
being tried by the fires of war. 
Wherever they are found to be weak 
or inadequate, they must be replaced 
or repaired, otherwise they constitute 
a breach in the walls of our defense 
and may contribute to our defeat. I 
do not need to point out to you the 
too numerous examples of our having 
been compelled to abandon or to set 
aside what we have heretofore be- 
lieved were satisfactory and substan- 
tial institutions and practices because 
of their failure to meet the crisis 
which the war has brought, and to 
substitute for them other agencies 
designed to bear up under the burdens 
which the present struggle imposes. 


It was evident at the very outset of 
the war that our educational institu- 
tions and our educational practices, as 
they had existed in the prewar days, 
would not meet our needs for the 
duration and in the postwar period. 
Our profession rallied at once to a 
challenge to strengthen our schools, 
our educational practices, and our 
educational program, as well as our 
educational institutions, so that it 
could be said that education, in Amer- 
ica at least, could and would stand 
any test that even war might impose. 
The improvements, the changes, and 
the readjustments necessary to fit edu- 
cation for war could not be effected 
without the expenditure of time, 
effort, and money. 


Strengthen and Support 


Our National Education Association 
has proposed a program whereby those 
weaknesses in our system most likely 
to bring about our failure may be cor- 
rected, provided the money can be 
raised to carry on the necessary cam- 
paign and to do the necessary work in 
the way of reconstruction and repair. 
The National Education Association 
asked the teachers of America to 
strengthen and to support education 


that it might stand and take its place 
in the struggle for freedom and for 
liberty. It asked the teachers to make 
contributions of the monies necessary 
to sustain the NEA and its affiliated 
bodies for the duration as the united 
professional agency of public educa- 
tion in America. 


$36,000 Quota 


They called the money thus to be 
contributed a WAR AND PEACE 
FUND. Quotas were fixed for the 
several states, and the request was 
made to the individual state associa- 
tions that they meet the challenge and 
contribute the necessary funds. Almost 
all the states have responded. Penn- 
sylvania has raised its quota of $46,000 
and has more than $2,000 to spare. 
Many other states have done quite as 
well. California, with a quota of 
$36,000, is far in arrears. Responses 
are coming in slowly, and the number 
of our schools meeting their quotas, 
or even making any attempt to do so, 
is lamentably small. If California 
teachers are to succeed, it will be 
because there are a sufficient number 
of professionally minded teachers who 
really care enough about what hap- 
pens to education in America to dig 
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into their own pockets and subscribe 
liberally in support of NEA’s request. 


I am only one of California’s 
teachers, but I take pride in my State, 
in the standing which my State has 
professionally, and in the contribution 
which my State has made, and 
shall make, to the advancement of 
education, locally and throughout the 
nation. I subscribed to this fund 
immediately becasue I believed that 
the maintenance and support of the 
program of free public education in 
America is a part of the defense of 
our democracy and of the kind of 
world we wish to keep. I believe that 
this is as important as subscribing 
money to provide the materiels of 
war. Both are essential if we are to 
win both the war and the peace. 


+ AM appealing to you in the hope 
that you will feel a personal obligation 
and give your effective support to 
the drive to raise our State quota. 
I hope you will see to it that your 
quota and the quota of your school 
system are fully met, that California 
may be able to stand with those other 
states in the Union that have sup 
ported the appeal of the NEA to 
make education in America strong. 


Very truly yours, 


John A. Sexson 
Pasadena. 





EVERY CITIZEN CONSERVATION CONSCIOUS 


vixy citizen of the United States is at this moment conservation 
conscious,” says Dr. Robert Cunningham Miller, director of California 
Academy of Sciences, and secretary of California Conservation Council. 

Conservation Week, from March 7 to 14, an added reminder that we must 
conserve, is being widely observed in California's schools. 


“We have come at last to the realization that shortages are real,” says Dr. Miller. “We 


have saved tin, fats, waste-paper and at least one American out of three has developed a 
sufficient sense of responsibility to keep the speed of his automobile down to 35 miles an 
hour. But are we conservation-conscious in the larger sense, as we shall need to be in the 


years to come? It is not saboteurs who set fire to our priceless forests, but careless 
American citizens. 


“It is true that war makes special demands, but when we sacrifice a natural resouree 
without imperative need, we are selling the birthright of future generations. Cities bombed 
and devastated can be rebuilt, but a forest of redwood or Douglas fir once destroyed 
cannot be fully restored in a century.” 


“Conservation is not a cult,” Dr. Miller concludes, “but the Golden Rule in action 
Conservation is the recognition of the right of those who come after us to profit by the 
bounty of nature as we have profited by it, and to enjoy the beauty we have enjoyed.” 
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TRAINING 


THE PROGRAM OF THE ARMY SERVICE FORCES* 


Brigadier-General Walter L. Weible, Director of Military Training, Army Service Forces 


W E make no fabulous claims for 
the military training program of the 
Army Service Forces. We were given 
a job to do—namely, to take the 
hundreds of thousands of new induc- 
tees who came to us from civilian life 
and develop them as quickly as pos: 
sible into efficient soldiers. 


To do the job we borrowed the 
best educational theory and practice 
which have been developed in civilian 
schools and in the military service 
over a period of years, modified them 
to meet modern war needs, and de- 
vised new procedures when they did 
not seem adequate for our purposes. 


Training for service in the Army 
Service Forces is conducted in Recep- 
tion Centers, Replacement Training 
Centers, Service Schools, Organized 
Units, Colleges chosen for Army Spe- 
cialized Training, Officer Candidate 
Schools, Replacement Depots, Staging 
Areas, Ports of Embarkation, and 
even in battle-zones when men are not 
engaged in actual combat. 


A detailed description of the train- 
ing programs in all of these installa- 
tions would obviously require months 
instead of minutes’ However, there 
are certain features of the Army 
Service Forces Training Program 
which I believe will be of particular 
interest to educators in the civilian 
schools of the nation. 


Race for time. — We are under constant 
pressure in the conduct of our training 
program because we know that trained men 
and units must arrive at the battlefronts as 
soon as possible in order to reduce the time 
length of the war. We know that every 
hour wasted in our training-program is 
precious time donated to the enemy. There- 
fore, we are continually analyzing our 
teaching methods to determine where time 
may be saved without loss of efficiency: 
evaluating our curricula to see where an 


* Condensed from an address delivered at re 
sional conferences of American Association of 
School Administrators in Atlanta on February 
'5, and in New York City on February 23, 1944. 


unnecessary subject may be eliminated; ex- 
amining our administrative procedures with 
a view to decreasing time lags. 


Emphasis on thoroughness and accuracy. 
— The smallest error in calculating the 
range of an artillery piece may mean failure 
to neutralize an enemy emplacement which 
may later halt the advance of our infantry. 
Inability to effect a simple repair on a 
tank-engine may cause the loss of the tank 
and its entire crew. Failure to master the 
essentials of first aid may cost the life of a 
wounded comrade. The price we pay for 
failure to demand thoroughness and accu- 
racy in all details of our training, is human 
lives. 


Emphasis on results. — The final test of 
all our training is “success in combat.” No 
matter how impressive may have been our 
methods of instruction, —no matter how 
high our students’ grades on examinations, 
we are ultimately judged on the answer to 
this question, “How well does the soldier in 
combat execute the mission he was trained 
te perform?” 


Flexibility of curricula. — Methods of 
modern warfare are constantly changing. 
Before the war such things as amphibious 
tanks, glider troops, “bazookas,” tank- 
destroyers and paratroopers were considered 
in the realm of fantasy. As conditions 
change, we have been forced to devise 
quickly training programs to fit them. As 
an illustration— our operations in the 
“malaria belt” of the world demanded 
special training in malaria control. We 
immediately prepared appropriate training 
in the prevention and treatment of malaria, 
and now every soldier must take 4 hours 
of such training in his basic military course. 

We are constantly examining our cur- 
ricula to determine whether or not they 
are meeting current needs. We do not hesi- 
tate to add courses or subjects as their need 
is first indicated, nor do we hesitate to 
discontinue them as the need disappears 
We are ruthless in this respect. 


Testing and Guidance. — Before a soldier 
enters any of our training programs he is 
interviewed and tested at great length to 
determine his aptitudes, interests, and abili- 
ties. This testing and guidance continues 
throughout his training. Our objective, of 
course, is to put every man in the job for 
which he is best fitted. We cannot afford 
to wait until the end of the school term to 
risk his “flunking” the final examination. 
Rather, through tests and observation, we 
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keep constant check on his progress, and 
transfer him immediately when we find he 
is unable to complete the course satisfac- 
torily. 


Emphasis on Orientation. —It is our 
purpose to give every soldier an under- 
standing of the reasons why he must fight, 
an appreciation of the important role he 
personally is playing in a global war, a 
picfound confidence in his leaders, in his 
weapons, and in his allies, and an under- 
standing of the nature of the enemy and 
the reasons why the enemy must be 
conquered. Several most effective devices 
have been developed to achieve these ends: 


1. The famous Why We Fight series of mov- 
ing pictures which every soldier is required to 
see. Similar films on Know Your Allies and 
Know Your Enemies are now being developed. 


2. Army news service through which 78,000 
words of news are sent out each day to our 
soldiers at home and abroad. 


3. Weekly newsmap which keeps all 
geographically up to date on war events. 


troops 


4. Pocket-guides to foreign countries, which 
give our men brief and helpful suggestions 
concerning the language, customs and nature of 
the people in countries where they are to be 
stationed. 


5. Forums and informal discussions on sub- 
jects of current interest to soldiers. 


Physical Fitness 


Physical fitness and health.— The fol- 
lowing are fundamental in our physical 
training program: First — a thorough physi- 
cal examination. Then the physical train- 
ing program is fatted to the individual 
capacities and needs of the men. And 
finally, more attention is given to the man 
who is under-developed physically than to 
the athlete. 


In our hygienic training the emphasis is 
on prevention. This we achieve through 
training in such subjects as personal hy- 
giene, field sanitation, first aid,-and the 
nature and prevention of communicable 
diseases. It is interesting to note that orly 
a little more than 3% of the Army person- 
nel in this country was absent from duty 
at any time during 1942 because of illness 
or non-battle injuries; abroad, the rate was 
slightly lower, battle casualties included. 


Training of illiterates.— Since June 1, 
1943, approximately 43,000 illiterates whose 
services would otherwise have been denied 
to the Army have been taught in special 
training units to read, write and calculate 
sufficiently well to proceed with their mili- 
tary training. The average time required 
for us to bring an inductee to a suitable 
standard in these subjects is eight weeks. 
Our materials in these fields are scientif- 
ically designed to fit the abilities and inter- 
ests of the students. If any of you are 
interested in adult education, I recommend 
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Reader and 


that you examine our Army 
Army Arithmetic. 


Methods of teaching. — The objective is 
to employ that teaching method which will 
teach the subject in the least time and in 
the most effective manner. To save time 
and achieve efficiency, we make extensive 
use of such training aids as demonstrations, 
actual (such as gas masks and 
guns), models (such as tanks and planes), 
sand-tables, training-films, film-strips and 
lartern-slides, still photographs of 
size, posters and illustrations, maps, charts, 
blackboards, textbooks and manuals. 


materiel 


large 


In all of our teaching plans, we provide 
fer the maximum amount of student par- 
ticipation. No course is completed until the 
student has had an opportunity to perform 
the task he is being taught to perform, 
either under actual or simulated conditions. 
It you are interested in obtaining a complete 
picture of teaching methods in the Army, I 
suggest you examine the War Department 
Technical Manual No. 21-250, entitled 
Army Instruction. 


Teacher Training 


Our plan of teacher training involves the 
following features: 


1. Selection — Only those who possess quali- 
ties essential to good teachers are picked for 
teacher training ° 


2. Knowledge — Our teachers must possess a 
thorough mastery of the subject matter they are 
to teach. Provision is made in all of our teacher 
training programs for the acquisition of addi- 
tional subject-matter knowledge by the instruc- 
tors. 


3. Uniformity — We assist our teachers by 
providing lesson outlines and plans, technical 
manuals, and training aids so explicit and so 
clear that uniformity of training and results is 
expected and demanded. 


4. Teaching Methods — Our teachers must pos- 
sess a mastery of sound teaching methods. This 
means they must have adequate instruction in 
teaching procedures, followed by an opportunity 
to observe superior teaching. Then they must 
serve as an understudy before they assume com- 
plete responsibility for their classes. 


5. In-service Training — Continuous in-service 
training is provided to our teachers by super- 
visors who accomplish their function through: 


First, Refresher courses between classes. 


Second, Off-duty instruction to help 
teachers prepare their assignments for the 
next day or so. Such off-duty instruction 
is usually given teachers two or three nights 
each week, and more frequently as the need 


arises. 


Third, “On the spot” correction of errors. 
At the conclusion of a class visitation or as 
soon thereafter as possible, the supervisor 
calls attention to any errors observed, and 
they are corrected on the spot. 


Basic to our entire training program is 
recognition of the fact that neither teachers 


nor supervisors, —— nor even directors ever 
achieve perfection. They must be ever sensi- 


tive to new conditions which demand 


changes in their procedures or doctrine. 
They must be ever on the alert for better 
ways of doing the job which has been 
assigned to them. 


I, closing permit me to thank you 
for the contribution your civilian 
schools are making to the military 
training program of the Army Service 
Forces. 

The training of a soldier does not 
start with his induction into the 
Army; it starts long before. The Army 
must build on whatever background 
of training and experience he brings 
with him from civilian life. 


We need men who possess physical 
fitness; basic occupational knowledge 
and skills; command of simple lan- 
guage and mathematical abilities; un- 
derstanding of the nature of Army 
life; and appreciation of the cause for 
which we fight. 

By sending us from your civilian 
schools men with these qualifications 
you are facilitating the adjustments 
your students must make to Army 
life, —and you are saving the Army 
millions of man hours of post-induc- 
tion training time. 


Georgia E. Shropshire, M.A., head, music 
department, Alhambra high school, in Los 
Angeles County (Norman Scharer, princi- 
pal), resigns after over 31 years of faithful 
service in that school. She has held continu- 
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ous membership in CTA for several dec- 
ades. 


Graduating from high school in Kansas 
City, 1903, she was primary teacher there; 
then for 3 years supervisor, music and art, 
La Junta, Colorado. From there she went 
to Orange as instructor ot music and art 
and then to Alhambra high school as head 
of the music department. She was very 
active in professional, civic and community 
organizations throughout the entire period 
of her splendid service in Alhambra. 


Can Our Schools Teach the G. I. Way? 
is a stimulating and provocative 3-page 
illustrated article by Walter Adams, asso- 
ciate editor, Better Homes & Gardens maga- 
zine, in the February 1944 issue of that 
admirable national magazine. It is indeed 
an article worthy of thoughtful reading by 
all school-people. 


From Argentina 


Unrerswap de Buenos Aires, Fac- 
ultad de Filosofia y Letras, Instituto de 
Didactica, through its director Dr. Juan E. 
Cassani, recently sent to us two publications 
of the instituto,—(1) La Adolescencia 
Como Evasion y Retorno, by Juan Jose 
Arevalo; (2) Seleccion de Escritos Peda- 
gogicos, by Rodolfo Rivarola. These sub- 
stantial monographs we have given to a 
university library. 

In return we have taken pleasure in send- 
ing to Dr. Cassani a package of United 
States textbooks on education, and CTA 
and other publications in the field of edu 
cation in our Republic. We are indeed 
pleased to thus establish a contact with the 


distinguished University of Buenos Aires. 
— Ed. 
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TELEVISION 


TELEVISION, CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 


Excerpts from a Paper by Leonard Power; Copyrighted by The Grolier Society, 
Publishers of The Book of Knowledge 


Dr. Leonard Power, nationally known as 
an educational leader, is educational con- 
sultant for The Grolier Society. Formerly 
assistant superintendent of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, Public Schools, he there had large 
part in the development of a system of ele- 
mentary education which won national rec- 
ognition. He has held important positions 
E in NEA and with U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the President's Committee on Educa- 
tion, and Federal Radio Education Com- 


: mittee. 

d 

y We deeply regret that because of severe 
limitations of space we are here able to 
present only excerpts from Dr. Power's 
2,000 word copyrighted article on tele- 
vision. — Ed. 

a = from afar, synchronized 

je with sound from afar, magically mak- 

E. ing the “distant-present” real: that is 

ns television. With it, pictures bridge 

» distance for the eye while the ear 

bridges distance with fm (frequency 


/ modulation) almost staticless radio- 
a [— transmitted sounds. 


" In the words of Noran Kersta, 
a former manager of television of Na- 
TA tional Broadcasting Company, here is 
= “one of the most powerful means of 
=e 


mass education ever devised, both in 


the na 
the home and the classroom.” 


res 

Television’s educational effective- 
ness has already been demonstrated 
both within and without the school. 
It has been used to train air-raid 
wardens in block organization, panic 
aversion and fire-fighting techniques. 
It has taught Red Cross workers to 
apply tourniquets, the art of bandag- 
ing, and the treatment for shock vic- 
tims. At least one newspaper has 
demonstrated news-via-television, with 
cartoonists stepping out from behind 


their characters and demonstrating 
their skills. 


Within the classroom, a relatively 
few highly privileged children have 
enjoyed television field trips to mu- 
seums, observatories, zoos, and parks, 










without the hazards of transportation, 
and have seen plays without going to 
the studio. ... 


In the post-war classroom, television 
is destined to exert a far greater 
influence in widening the sphere of 
human knowledge than either radio or 
the motion-picture. The unique and 
distinguishing feature of television is 
its power to combine the best of both 
of these mediums plus the addition of 
a completely new thing in the world: 
the ability to bring the whole world, 
eventually, within the short focus of 
the human eye. It is this quality of 
television that makes it an inspiration 
and a challenge to educational leader- 
ship, working together with men and 
women in the industry who are in- 
vested with the power to channel this 
latest wizardry of modern science. .. . 


Economics Tour 


Imagine a class in economics. Sup- 
plementing what the text and the 
instructor say about the operation of 
markets, price control, and stock ex- 
change, the instructor takes the class 
on a televised tour of the centers of 
finance in this and other countries. 
In a flash, the classroom is transported 
to Wall Street and from there around 
the globe. The pupils can almost feel 
the hot sun of the latticed market- 
places of Morocco; the strength of the 
massive walls of the Kremlin as they 
observe the Commissariat of Finance 
in session, or London’s chilling fog as 
they visit Whitehall and the Bank of 
England on Threadneedle Street. 


Of course, international television 
is as yet embryonic, but it might be 
well to recall briefly an incident that 
occurred at Riverhead, Long Island. 
RCA’s television station there was 


operating as usual. Engineers were 


testing receiving apparatus, a routine 
function. 


Suddenly, they stood at 
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attention, their eyes, unbelieving, fixed 
Distorted, 
the image flickering, but nevertheless 
there it was —a scene from the streets 
of London. 


on the television screen. 


Television transmitters are at pres- 
ent equipped to relay impulses to a 
radius equal to the distance from the 
transmission tower to the horizon. Yet 
in 1938 some atmospheric whim per- 
mitted electrical impulses generated in 
England to filter into a kinescope 
3,000 miles away. This was a freak 
phenomenon. 
since. 


It has not happened 


But within a few years after the 
war, when television is once more free 
to expand, ocean-hopping will not be 
a matter of chance. One does not 
have to don the robes of the prog- 
nosticator to conjure up a picture of 
what television can accomplish in the 
classroom of the future. It has been 
demonstrated over and over again, 
although as yet only an estimated 23% 
of the nation’s population has been 
privileged to witness the proof. 


Television has taken armchair trav- 
elers into our great museums, up to 
the telescopic lenses of observatories 
for a peep at the stars, into factories 
and out into the fields. Those who 
have traveled report that such tours 
were practically identical with on-the- 
spot observation, and more realistic 
than motion pictures. For instance, in 
England where television is owned 
and operated by the Government, a 
“Down on the Farm” tour, one of a 
series for school children, is evaluated 
as follows: 


A New Flavor 


“As we watched the shepherd cut 
the hoof of a sheep and heard Mr. 
Street discuss sheep-dips with the 
shepherd and the state of crops with 
the farmer, it was obvious that tele- 
vision had struck a gold mine of inter- 
For the 
documentary like this is quite differ- 
ent from the flavor of a film docu- 


est. flavor of a television 


1. “Television is New Educational Medium,” 
Radio-Electronics in Education, RCA, New York. 

2. Orrin E. Dunlap, “‘The Future of Tele- 
vision,”” Harper & Bros., 1942. 
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mentary on a similar subject. It is a 
hundred times more real, and can give 
us much more readily than film, the 
quality of different ways of life.”? . . 

The question, “Who is going to pay for 
it?” arises whenever the use of a new edu- 
cational aid or medium is proposed. As in 
radio, funds for production will come from 
several sources. Broadcasters will sponsor 
sustaining programs as a public service. 
Gilbert Seldes, director of television for 
Columbia Broadcasting System, expects it to 
go heavily for serious programs and not to 
be dominated entirely by entertainment. 
Whole industries and the larger individual 
firms will sponsor programs as institutional 
advertising. News-via-television will be 
sponsored by the press. Even so, other 
television programs, geared to school needs, 
will be produced by local boards of educa- 
tion operating their own stations, as ts now 
done with radio in New York, Cleveland, 
Chicago, and other cities... . 

A first step in this direction is a proposed 
Educational Television Institute which will 
locate the many friends of television edu- 
cation. The Institute, through the National 
Association of Broadcasters, could join 
hands with the radio industry, which is 
thinking and planning for the future. To- 
gether they could coordinate plans for the 
application of television to education. 


The first Institute Yearbook, “A Blue- 
print for Television Education,” may be 
issued in 1945. The Yearbook Committee, 
representing industry and education, could 
draw up specifications for a working rela- 
tionship by means of which a recognized 
clearing-house could prevent a recurrence 
of the chaos that has existed in the field 
of audio-visual education. 


= reader who has caught the 
educational challenge of television may 
become a charter member of the pro- 
posed history-making Educational 
Television Institute. Interested per- 
sons are invited to send a card to the 
author at 2 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


The Teacher of Mathematics and the 
War Savings Program, including problems 
for elementary and high school classes in 
mathematics and business arithmetic, pre- 
pared by Hart and others, is a Schools-at- 
War Bulletin of 38 pages, published by 
U. S. Treasury Department, copies free on 
application to California War Finance Com- 
mittee, 733 Monadnock Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 5, or 621 South Spring St., Los 
Angeles 14. 


Two Poems 
W. J. Sanders, Visalia Junior College 


Recompense 


Ti blind alone are not denied 
The heav'nly faculty to see; 

Sometimes the blindest of the blind — 
The eyes God gave to you and me. 


The deaf alone are not bereft 
Of power to hear the spoken word; 
Sometimes the deafest of the deaf — 
The ears that hear, yet have not heard. 


Yet, though I'm blind, sometimes I see 
A light perceived by inner sense; 

And though I'm deaf, oft comes to me 
A small, sweet voice in recompense. 
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“She Hath Done What She Could” 


Gw E what you have, however slight; 
You are a creature of God's hand. 

A tiny beam of precious light 
May safely guide a ship to land. 


Give what you have and freely give; 

A grudging gift, though large, is small 
Beggar yourself, in wealth to live; 

Give all you have or none at all. 


Give what you have, whate’er the cost 
Of wounded pride or cruel pain. 

What you have given is not lost; 
Give spite of all and give again. 


Give what you have (‘tis all you can) 
Unmindful of reward, rebuff; 

Though what you give may not please man, 
For God and you it is enough. 





WESTINGHOUSE WINNER 


IR California, Richard Gordon 
Hinkle, age 16, student at the Tahoe 
Branch of Placer union high school, 
on famous Lake Tahoe, is the winner 
in the third annual nation-wide Sci- 
ence Talent Search conducted by 
Westinghouse. Throughout the na- 
tion 40 teen-age scientists, 12 of them 
girls, were chosen from among 15,000 
entrants. 

Richard Gordon Hinkle lives in 
Tahoe and is president of the student 
body of the Tahoe Branch high 
school. He has won prizes in airplane 
model contests and has served over 
200 hours as an observer in the air- 
craft warning service. First in his 
class of 15, he is active in science and 
mathematics clubs, and played violin 
in the school orchestra. 

He cites the belief of some biolo- 
gists that deuterons, the distinguish- 
ing constituent of heavy water, may 
have an important bearing on the 
aging of the human body, and thinks 
a way may be found to change heavy 
water into ordinary water. 

The 40 finalists, representing 15 states 
and District of Columbia, attend a 5-day, 
all-expense Science Talent Institute March 
3-7, when they will meet leaders in many 


fields of science and high government of- 
ficials. 


Interviews and final examinations during 
the Institute determine the award of two 


4-year Westinghouse Science Grand Schol- 
arships, one to a boy and one to a girl, 
worth $2,400 each; eight 4-year Westing- 
house Science Scholarships of $400 each, 
and at the discretion of the judges up to 
$3,000 in additional scholarships. 


The 40 young finalists — their average 
age is 16 years and 9 months — successfully 
completed a 3-hour science-aptitude test, 
and in addition wrote an original 1,000- 
word essay on My Scientific Project and 
submitted complete scholastic and personal 
records. It was on the basis of these quali- 
fications that they were selected as finalists 
by the board of judges, and awarded the 
all-expense trip to the Science Talent Insti- 
tute and a further chance to compete. for 
the scholarships. 


The Science Talent Search is conducted 
by Science Clubs of America, and the schol: 
arship awards are provided in the interest 
of developing new scientific talent in Amer- 
ica by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu: 
facturing Company. 


The third annual Search started last fall, 
when teachers were asked to encourage the 
entry of their ablest science students. Of 
the 15,000 students who entered, about 
3,500 completed the qualification require’ 
ments — the Science Aptitude Test, the es 
say, and the submission of scholastic and 
personal records and recommendations of 
their school officials. 


Seventy-seven of the 80 finalists of the 
first and second Searches are now in col: 
lege, 18 of them also being in some branch 
of the Armed Forces. The other three are 
also in the Armed Forces, awaiting assign’ 
ments. 
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THE TORCH OF FREEDOM 


EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS PRESENTED IN SACRAMENTO TO A JOINT 
INSTITUTE SESSION OF SACRAMENTO CITY AND COUNTY TEACHERS 


George I. Linn, President, Sacramento City Teachers Association; Counselor, 
Sacramento Senior High School 


Au about us the forces of destruc- 
tion are in high gear. Our lives are 
channeled in the war effort. On- 
slaughts are being made upon our 
human institutions. And sacrifices 
are required far beyond our poor 
powers to comprehend. As a result 
at no time in history has the challenge 
to Education been so great as in the 
greatest battle of them all—the 
battle against ignorance, bigotry, and 
intolerance. ... 


Many are the men and women in 
the educational service today who 
recognized at the time of World War 
I the paramount need for leadership, 
research, and service in this field. 
That improvement has resulted cannot 
be disputed. We have taught our 
youth HOW to think and not WHAT 
to think. They have learned team- 
work, developed a fine sense of values, 
and gained an exceptional balance 
between idealism and realism which 
will see them through any emergency. 


Our youth are the tallest, the 
strongest, and the healthiest of any 
American generation. Their courage 
is undaunted although they have no 
illusions about glory of military hero- 
ism. I am glad I decided a quarter of 
a century ago to enter the educational 
field. I for one am proud to say: I 
AM A TEACHER. ... 


We have attained benefits as a 
result of our united association efforts 
for which every one of us is apprecia- 
tive. This year, as in every other year, 
we will maintain our over-the-top 
record in all our efforts because we 
have the organic will to do it. We 
are especially gratified with the fine 
spirit that exists between our associa- 
tion and the Board of Education and 
the Superintendent's Office. 


We want to express to them not 
only through this vocal way but also 
through our services in the classrooms 
our gratitude for their many actions 


in our behalf. The central concern of 
our organization is the reflection that 
comes from professional activity in the 
lives of our pupils. All other activity 
is secondary and is carried on only to 
help achieve our central concern — 
the education of the boys and girls in 
our classrooms. 


One goal toward making teaching a 
profession has therefore been achieved, 
namely, an active, fully-supported 
local teachers association. 


Our State association is one of the 
strongest in America. It has a history 
of gradual development and achieve- 
ment which culminated last year in 
obtaining a unity of effort of nearly 
all agencies in support of educational 
legislation before the Legislature. 


As a result, our State now has the 
highest minimum salary law in Amer- 
ica, and at long last, there is some 
hope of securing an adequate retire- 
ment system. But just as important, 
California Teachers Association stands 
guard at every meeting of the Legis- 
lature against unfavorable legislation. 
In California the teachers voice is 
heard wherever it can achieve a pur- 
pose in the American Way of life. 
And in California, we are striding 
toward our second goal in making a 
profession, but this torch shines less 
brightly than it could and will when 
all teachers recognize their opportu- 
nity for membership is really an 
obligation. . . . 


Training All-Important 


It is noteworthy the tremendous 
importance that our Armed Forces 
have placed on training in the present 
emergency. At no time in history has 
training received so much emphasis. 
Besides boot camp, each defender is 
trained specifically over a period of 
many months for his particular activ- 
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ity, and hundreds of those in profes- 
sional fields are being assigned to 
years of college preparation. 


It is little wonder then that literacy 
of at least fourth grade proficiency 
was one of the induction require- 
ments. And it is noteworthy that a 
million men were rejected by selective 
service because of this deficiency. To 
that extent, the security of our whole 
nation was affected, and had the out- 
come of this conflict been in the bal- 
ance, that one factor would have 
weighed heavily against us. Surely we 
are all concerned with the literacy of 
a million men who otherwise were 
qualified protectors of our country! 


Opportunity for All 


Surely we must never again let it 
be said that America did not fulfill 
her responsibility by seeing to it that 
every boy and girl had not only the 
right to an education in accordance 
with his aptitudes and abilities, but 
that this opportunity is available 
equally to all... . 


a> UR horizon has been greatly 
extended in recent times. Today we 
find ourselves faced with the prob- 
lems of world-wide scope. In the near 
future, the American teacher will be 
called upon for service and leadership 
far beyond the confines of the class- 
room, our State, or even our national 
boundaries. 


And those of us who remain at 
home will have our part in the sup- 
port of their efforts. The peoples of 
the world yearn for the security that 
democratic freedom provides, but they 
will need the training that is required 
for its wise exercise to be successful. 


America today expects much of us 
teachers. Are we teachers true to our 
cause? Are we willing to uphold the 
gains of education in the last half a 
century? Are we willing to have our 
full part in the program of world 
affairs? I think we are. And I be- 
lieve firmly that we are all willing to 
march together carrying the torch of 
freedom. 
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PARENT EDUCATION 


Ralph H. Ojemann, Chairman, Committee on Parent Education, National Congres« 
of Parents and Teachers 


Dover the last 10 or 15 years, 
parents in increasing numbers have 
ence more become pupils and learners. 
They have organized discussion 
groups, taken part in forum and panel 
discussions, attended demonstrations, 
conducted surveys, and carried on 
many other activities designed to help 
them learn. 


What is the meaning of these activi- 
ties? What is it that parents want to 
know? What potentialities do these 
parent education hold? 
Should school 
administrators, and teachers concern 
themselves 
enterprises? 


enterprises 
community leaders, 


with such out-of-school 

As children grow older, many par- 
ents realize that they do not know as 
much about child development as they 
should. It isn’t a very difficult matter 
to care for a child the first year or so 
after birth. This does not mean that 
infants can be neglected, but it does 
mean that methods of physical care 
have been worked out in considerable 
detail, so that they can be applied in 
the ordinary home. 


But as the child begins to creep, 
walk, run, and grow strong, the prob- 
lem becomes more complex. Often 
the child will not do what he is told, 
even if he is asked to do what ob- 
viously is good for him. He runs into 
the street; he takes things from the 
neighbors; he will not eat his food; he 
will not practice his music; he refuses 
to do his homework; there are a hun- 
dred other things he will not do. 
Many parents soon realize that they 
do not have what it takes to cope with 
such situations. 


Then too, parents may know of a 
tamily or two in the neighborhood in 
which the guiding of children pro- 
ceeds more smoothly than in their 
own. Before long they begin to realize 
that more knowledge about child be- 
havior might help them. 


The thinking observer soon realizes, 
too, that many parents of the present 


day have undertaken the responsibility 
of guiding children without having had 
any training for their work. The 
results of this lack of preparation can 
be seen on every hand. Children who 
could have developed into happy, 
confident personalities are shy and 
unhappy. 


Children who have plenty of energy 
and healthy curiosity are not encour- 
aged to use either their energy or 
their curiosity. They get into trouble, 
they are browbeaten, and they either 
submit or rebel. Some of the eventual 
1esults are seen in the relatively high 
delinquency rate we are facing at 
present. Every comprehensive discus- 
sion of the causes of delinquency has 
placed major emphasis upon the in- 
adequacies of home environments and 
home experiences. 


Guiding Children 


that all these 
things should happen. We know a 


It isn’t necessary 


great many things about guiding chil- 
dren. Many additions to our knowl- 
edge have been made within the last 
20 years. If what we now know about 
children were .applied by all parents, 
the results would be astonishing. We 
can confidently say that parents are 
moving in the right direction when 
they seek to learn more about child 
behavior. 


But the careful student of the prob- 
lem of adult parent education will soon 
see that much — though not all — of 
the education of parents in the funda- 
mentals of human development is in 
a sense reparative. It is an attempt to 
provide something that should have 
been provided earlier. Every mother 
of a 5-year-old child would have been 
helped if she had known some of the 
fundamental principles of human de- 
velopment before she took on the 
responsibility of guiding a child. Every 
father would have been helped, too, 
by this training. 
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It seems that a foundation should 
be laid before a young man or woman 
leaves high school. An understanding 
of the major principles of development 
of the human personality would be a 
most valuable asset in this problem of 
guiding children. 


Moreover, it would be useful to 
high school students, and perhaps to 
grade school children as well, in their 
immediate relations with their com- 
panions, parents, teachers; and em- 
ployers. There is already a fair amount 
of experimental evidence to show that 
it helps boys and girls to understand 
their own behavior, that of their com- 
panions, and that of the adults around 
them. 


Conflicts Decrease 


There is experimental evidence to 
show that the confiicts between ado- 
lescents and their parents, which are 
only too well known and widespread, 
decrease significantly when young 
people gain an understanding of their 
parents. There is evidence to show 
that the same is true of their relations 
with their teachers and employers. 


There is also some evidence to show 
that an understanding of the behavior 
of associates is an important element 
in the development of a democracy. 
The essence of democracy lies in pro- 
viding an opportunity for each person 
to grow into the most capable, think- 
ing person possible. This goal can be 
approached only as people learn what 
the human personality requires for its 
growth and learn to judge social rules, 
customs, and laws in terms of their 
effects on the growth of the person- 
ality. 


Thus we see that there are many 
reasons why young people should be 
trained in the fundamentals of human 
development during the formal school 
period. The Parent Education com 
mittee of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is interested in 
incorporating this training into the 
school experience of our young people. 


a. our enthusiasm for the teaching 
of human development on the high 
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overlook the fact already suggested, 
namely, that all adult education is not 
reparative. It is true that present-day 
parents do not have the foundation in 
the understanding of human develop- 
ment that even a minimum program 
in high school could give them and 
that some programs on the high school 
level now give. 


We Know More 


But it is also true that knowledge 
continually grows. Today we know 
some things about child development 
that we did not know when the par- 
ents of today were in school. It is 
not enough, therefore, that we should 
stop with the foundation developed in 
school. Every parent must have an 
opportunity to bring himself up-to- 
date from time to time, so that he may 
continue to use the best knowledge 
available in guiding his children. 

No program of parent education 
that operates exclusively either on the 
school level or on the adult level is 
complete. We need a twofold pro- 
gram of parent education: Building a 
foundation in the understanding of 
human development at the school level 
and adding new knowledge through 
adult parent education. With such a 
methods of guiding 
children will gradually develop toward 
the best our knowledge enables us to 
conceive. 


program, our 


It isn’t difficult to realize the im- 
portance of this twofold program. in 
any society that seeks to develop each 
individual 
administrators and teachers the impor- 
tant question is, “How can schools 


personality. For school 


help in these enterprises?” There are 
several ways. In the first place, every 
teacher and especially every admin- 
istrator should become familiar with 
the possibilities inherent in the study 
of human development by growing 
boys and girls. The effects of train- 
ing in this field upon the adjustment 
of adolescent boys and girls to their 
eachers, associates, and employers 
have been studied, and the findings of 
these studies should be known by all. 
Also, the programs already in opera- 
tion in many schools should be pub- 








lished in educational journals, so that 
they may be available to all admin- 
istrators, advisors, and teachers. 


Schools also have a responsibility in 
the adult education program. Parents 
need encouragement in their efforts to 
learn more about guiding their chil- 
dren. Most parents would like to do 
better. Down deep in their genuine 
selves they want to do the best pos- 
sible job, but, like other people, they 
do not wish to feel that they are hope- 
They need help and 
encouragement in organizing their 
programs. They need leaders to help 
them search for knowledge and make 
their discussions useful. 


less failures. 


Potential Leaders 


Superintendents, principals, and 
teachers can help to locate potential 
leaders. They can encourage parents 
by their attendance at community 
parent education enterprises and by 
participation in the discussions. They 
can see that school buildings are open 
during out-of-school hours for meet- 
ings and consultations. Teachers and 
others who have been _ intensively 
trained in child development can vol- 
unteer as leaders, forum chairmen, and 


consultants. 


In all these ways parents will be 
encouraged in their search for knowl- 
edge. Parents and teachers will also 
get to know each other better, and the 
basis for sound home and _ school 


cooperation will be laid. 


; oo are many other ways in 
which superintendents, teachers, and 
principals can assist in parent educa- 
tion These 
become clear when it is realized why 


enterprises. ways will 
parents are interested in learning more 
about children, why they seek books 
cn human development, and why they 
form discussion groups. 


The parents of the present day and 
the parents of the future need expert 
This offers a 
real opportunity to school administra- 


educational guidance. 


tors and teachers for service to the 
community and to society. 


My Spelling 


~. 
Gra and Company some time ago 
issued My Spelling, a series of 7 pleas- 
ing, small, clothbound books attrac- 
tively illustrated in color for grades 
2-8. This modern series by Yoakam 
and Daw, making spelling interesting 
to learn and easy to teach, integrates 
it with the child’s school and life ex 
periences. 

Now Workbook Spelling, 
a series of 7 large paperbound books, iden- 
tical with the clothbound edition in word- 


appears My 


lists, method, and organization, but in a 
workbook edequate 
room for pupils to do their work in their 
own books. 


form which allows 


This plan of teaching spelling is in ac- 
cord with the best modern psychology and 
spelling. 


pedagogy of It is also simple 


enough to understood by the 


child. 


Each spelling word is placed in a mean 


be easily 


ingful setting, or paragraph, and also is 
Each unit 


sustains interest over a period of 6 weeks. 


placed in a meaningful unit. 


List prices of My Spelling, 52c each; 
My Workbook Spelling, 32c each. Address 
Ginn and Company, 45 Second Street, San 
Francisco 5, 


Cavaleade of South Ameriea 


A SET of thirty-five 2 x 2 koda- 


chrome slides from the collection of 
Charles Perry Weimer’s The Calva- 
cade of South America has been 
added to the library of Society For 
Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11. 

Mr. Weimer made a 100,000 mile, 
eighteen - month photographic survey 
of the continent of South America. 
Slides representative of Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Ar- 
gentina and Peru are included in the 
set offered by SVE. 


Especially beautiful in color and compo- 


Venezuela, 


sition are two scenes, both photographed 
in Chile 
port at Amargos: the other depicts vividly 
the breathtaking grandeur. of the Andean 


one pictures the peaceful little 


Pass at Laguna del Inca. 


Other slides in this set give authentic 
glimpses into the life, customs and archi- 
tecture of our neighboring South Amer- 


ican countries. A complete list will be 


furnished free upon request. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


A CHALLENGE TO CLASSROOM TEACHERS* 


Gerdon E. Knoles, Head of History Department, High School, Pacific Grove, 
Monterey County 


Wn the beginning of the new 
year, 1944—the year of decision, it 
is imperative that we as individuals 
and as a group make a determined ef- 
fort to assess our educational objec- 
tives and efforts to achieve those 
aims. By such assessment it is hoped 
that we will be in a better position 
to chart our course during the com- 
ing years in contributing to the na- 
tional effort expended to bring about 
a just and lasting peace —at home, 
and abroad. 


If we are serious about our educa- 
tional aims we cannot help but feel 
that we as classroom teachers, have a 
tremendous responsibility and an ex- 
cellent opportunity to be of service to 
our community and nation. In con- 
tributing, through the schools, to the 
acquiring of a higher and greater 
sense of civic duty and adopting an 
attitude of tolerance we will have 
done much to make for that “better 
world” for which we, in these dark 
hours, are striving. 


The American people as a whole 
have exhibited excellent qualities of 
sacrifice, perseverence, and united ef- 
fort in resolving the national crisis. 
However, there is a decided lack of 
civic responsibility and _ tolerance 
among certain groups and individuals 
which cannot help but weaken our 
entire effort. Unfortunately, too many 
of us are thinking in terms of our 
own particular interests, our own de- 
sires, and our own discomforts dur- 
ing wartime. Too many of us are ac- 
cepting the idea of a tolerant attitude 
toward others, without being willing 
actually to put into practice what we 
know to be something highly desir- 
able. 


The privilege of living in a demo- 
cratic country must be purchased not 





*Written at request of Marcia Frisbee, kinder- 
garten teacher, Monterey; president of the CTA 
Classroom Teachers Department, Central Coast 
Section. 


just with the recognition of civic du- 
ties and responsibilities but with our 
wholehearted effort to be of service to 
our community, our nation, and our 
neighbors, here at home, and in other 
countries, 


We all agree that it is the primary 
duty of our schools to develop this 
feeling of individual responsibility to 
others, but do we all agree that we 
are successfully achieving that pur- 
pose? It is difficult to test accurately 
attitudes which we hope to instill in 
individuals. But certainly their actions 
outside the school environment and 
as adults give us some clue to the suc- 
cess or failure of our efforts. 


I am convinced that the schools 
should come in for a good measure of 
their responsibility for the present sit- 
uation in regard to juvenile delin- 
quency, and the failure of some peo- 
ple to make the necessary sacrifices 
for the war effort, and for the intol- 
erant attitude of certain groups to- 
ward racial and national minorities. 
If the church, the home, and the 
school are supposed to be the great 
character-building institutions of mod- 
ern society, then each is responsible 
for the tensile strength of the moral 
fibre of our national life, and the 
maintenance of a sacrificial effort in 
war time. If one fails, then the other 
must fill in the gap and strengthen 
the national will to resist the enemy 
in war time in order to create a better 
world in which to live in peace time. 


Wartime Job 


Our job in war time is definitely to 
do what we can to contribute to the 
war effort. We must rearrange our 
curricula to meet the necessary de- 
mands of the armed services for well 
trained and qualified men and women. 
Likewise we must encourage active 
participation in the war effort in war 
bond and stamp sales, salvaging of 
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valuable materials, preventing waste, 
and using our material and human re- 
sources to the best advantage, etc. 
These are tangible factors which can 
be measured fairly well up to pre- 
conceived and well thought out stand- 
ards. 


We also have a tremendous job on 
our hands in psychologically prepar- 
ing the individual for the part each 
must play on the home or military 
front. It is with this task we find it 
difficult to determine the results. 


I SHOULD like to stress the importance 
of two particular attitudes previously men- 
tioned, the acceptance of greater civic re- 
sponsibility and the spirit of tolerance. 


The first involves something more than 
merely obeying the law, and half-heartedly 
supporting our elected officials. It means 
first the full realization of our responsibil- 
ity in civic and national affairs. It involves 
the active participation in elections, the open 
and frank discussion of public issues, the 
weighing of evidence on both sides of an 
issue before making our own judgment. It 
requires of us the ability and skill to do 
our own thinking and to make our opinions 
felt where they will do the most good. It 
demands our cooperative effort in putting 
aside our own personal wishes and desires 
in favor of the interest of the community 
and nation. In the world of today we must 
even go beyond our own national bound: 
aries and feel ourselves associates of a lar- 
ger, more inclusive group. Our educational 
aims must take on an international aspect, 
one which will contribute to the develop: 
ment of real world citizenship. This offers 
one of the greatest challenges to education. 


Tolerance Is Basic 


The attitude of tolerance is so basic to 
democracy that we often take it for granted. 
But how much intolerance is in America 
today! Our prejudices toward those of dif: 
ferent religious beliefs, racial characteris 
tics, national customs, etc., make it impos 
sible for all Americans to live in peace and 
harmony and to enjoy the benefits of 
American democracy to the fullest extent 


Ours is a country based on equality of 
opportunity. How many times the door of 
opportunity is closed to certain minority 
groups. This is not the real America. We, 
in the schools, should see to it that intol- 
erance and prejudice no longer exists. We 
should instill the fundamental idea that 


every person should be given a chance, yes 
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an equal opportunity to make the most of 
his individual talents and abilities. Every 
American should be judged on the basis 
of his own merits rather than that of his 
race, nationality, or religious beliefs. 


Ber then, is the challenge to 
classroom teachers. Let the coming 


year be the year of decision. Let us 
each pledge ourselves to do every- 
thing possible in thought and action 
to make a better world in which to 
live, and to win the war in order that 
we might be able to live more abun- 
dantly — materially, spiritually, and 
morally. 





CALIFORNIA INDIANS 


A FOURTH GRADE UNIT IN A SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY SCHOOL 


Elburta Hansen, Fourth Grade Teacher, Gustine Union Elementary School, 
Merced County 


N OT being entirely sold on a unit 
for a class of 43 pupils, I hesitated 
upon adventuring into a unit in col- 
laboration with our study of the 
California Indian. After thoroughly 
working out my method of procedure 
for this work I began to assemble the 
“atmosphere.” 


With Indian pictures, baskets and a 
mortar on a display-table, the children 
brought corn, acorns and seeds to 
grind, pine-nuts, a book on Indian 
designs, bows, arrows, skins, and so 
forth. 


One girl went to a library in a 
neighboring town and brought back 
two books about Indians. Parts of 
these books were read in class by the 
children. Our room took on the air 
of an exhibit. 


We had discussions of what should 
be included in our unit and the topics 
were listed on the board. As we had 
5 types of work to carry out, 5 com- 
mittees were appointed. Each child 
had a chance to. choose the work he 
wished to do and each was put on an 
appropriate committee. A chairman 
for each committee was chosen by the 
children, and the chairman called a 
meeting to decide what materials were 
needed and what problems had to be 
worked out. 


We had a definite period set 
aside and each child worked on his 
particular committee. I wish to give 
special mention to one boy who was 


inattentive during formal school-work 
and who seemed to derive very little 
benefit from such work. However, he 
chose to work on the Indian homes 
and became very interested. He 
brought all the material for a Pomo 
home and made the hut 4 times before 
he was satisfied with his efforts! 


In our 3 weeks of working-time we 
correlated language, health, arithmetic, 
art, and music and were then ready 
to set up our exhibit in the hall of 
our school. A general chairman was 
chosen and all arrangements were left 
to her and to the committee chairmen. 


The Fourth Graders were truly 
proud of their results and enjoyed 
every minute spent in planning and 
doing their work. 


Aims 


1. To organize and guide pupils in a 
democratic way. 


2. To teach the children to respect each 
other's opinions. 


3. To work in harmony with each other. 
4. To be happy in doing their work. 


Objectives 


1. To realize that it was possible for 
Indians to have lived where we now live. 

2. To know there were Indians other 
than California Indians and that many are 
still living in the United States. 

3. To create a desire to broaden the 
child’s knowledge in each type of work 
studied. 

4. To help each child develop a sense 
of responsibility. 








Poppy Posters 


a girls and boys through- 
out the country are entering the Poppy 
Poster Contest, sponsored by Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary to inspire a 
greater interest in the sale of the 
Flanders Field flowers for the benefit 
of disabled veterans of World Wars 
I and II. 


Mrs. Lutie Long Smith of Kansas City, 
chairman of the national committee, has 
announced the contest and that an award 
of $25 will be made for the best poster in 
each of three classes. 


Units of the Auxiliary conduct the con- 
test in schools under the supervision of the 
school officials. The contest is divided into 
3 classes as follows: grades 4-6 form Class 
I; grades 7-9 form Class II; grades 10-12 
form Class III. Prize-wining posters in the 
various Unit contests are sent to the Aux- 
iliary Department conventions, at which 3 
posters from each Auxiliary Department are 
selected to be entered in the national 
contest. 

Unit contests end April 1. Department entries 
must reach American Legion Auxiliary National 
Headquarters at Indianapolis 4, on or before 
September 1. The judges will select from these 


Department prize-winning posters one nationa! 
winner from each of the three classes. 


Home Planners 


BP OMONA City Schools in Los 
Angeles County, through the City 
Division of Adult Education and in 
cooperation with 30 associate sponsor- 
ing concerns and institutions, is offer- 
ing a Home-Planners Institute. 


Comprising 17 2-hour sessions, the series 
has enrolled around 500 men and women 
and closes about May 30. 


Very few Pacific coast cities thus far 
appear to have established such institute 
courses for prospective postwar residential 
builders, but according to most recent re- 
ports it seems probable that a number of 
other California communities soon will take 
steps to organize similar courses. 


Five well-known Southern California rep- 
resentatives of the State Association of Cali- 
fornia Architects will speak on floor plans, 
site selection, advantageous use of available 
lot areas, color in the home, and other 
topics. 


Melville G. Riddle, Pomona's city build- 
ing inspector, has prepared especially for 
the Institute members a 5-sheet digest of 
the city’s zoning and building ordinances 
affecting residential construction. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS SALARIES 


ESTIMATED PERCENT OF TEACHERS PAID 
LESS THAN $600 AND LESS THAN $1200 
IN 1943-44 
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This striking chart, which we use through courtesy of the NEA Research Division, shows 
what the people of the United States of America pay their Public School teachers. 


Since Pearl Harbor, 200,000 teachers have left teaching, says NEA. Living costs have risen 
26% since August 1939, teachers salaries have risen less than 10%. 
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GRANDMA DRIVES SOUTH 


ON THE PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


Mi ay of the teachers who 
heard Constance Jordan Henley speak 
on her journey in which she drove 
upwards of 30,000 miles in Latin- 
America, must have realized that no 
single lecture could include the ad- 
venture of nearly two years of travel. 


The story of her trip, in her own 
station-wagon, from Glendale to Cape 
Horn, following countless by-paths 
and taking her into little-known parts 
of 16 Latin-American countries, is de- 
lightfully told in the 14 chapters of 
this unusual pilgrimage, with its 40 
pages of photographs. These were 
taken by Mrs. Henley, by her 
nephew, Joseph Henley, and by Hec- 
tor Burr, Chilean, who, when her 


nephew was called into the Service, 
accompanied her back to New York, 
where he wished to study aviation- 
engineering. 





A Good Neighbor 


Mrs. Henley has the mental out- 
look that fits one to gain the best 
from travel. She is interested in see- 
ing all sides of life. She meets people % 
with frank human interest and is as 
much at home in a rancho as in a 
hacienda, and she was entertained in 
each, time after time, learning the life 
of the people and sometimes cement- 
ing lasting friendships. Such travelers 
will put into the Good Neighbor 
phrase the meaning it was supposed 
to have. 


To all who drive, Mrs. Henley’s 
experiences with her car will bring 
appreciative shivers of the spinal 
column. The difficult places were on 
the side trips; when they were warned 
that they could not get through, her 
nephew significantly said, “You don’t 
know my aunt Constance.” 


The reader will not want to miss the 


first chapter, Brazil, the Enchantress, or 


“that alternate route to Porto Alegre... 


with its un- 
Eve 
southernmost town on the 
mainland of South America, or the horse- 
back trip across the Cordilleras of Tierra 
del Fuego, or the days among the glaciers 
and icebergs of Lago Argentino, or the trip 
on foot up the steeps of Volcan Osorno, 
in Chile, or, in fact, any part of it. 


right along beside the sea,” 
known dangers, or New Year's in 
Puntas Arenas, 


Mrs. Henley has the distinction of being 


the first woman to drive over the incom- 


21 


plete Pan-American Highway. She has, too, 
the further distinction of having written a 
saga of Latin-American travel. The 300- 
page volume is not a guidebook, though it 
would be invaluable to anyone going to 
South and Central America. An Invitation 
to Drive South appended to her narrative, 
gives helpful suggestions to motorists and 
others. 


Mrs. Henley studied both Spanish and 
Portuguese in preparation for her trip and 
strongly advises some acquaintance 
those languages. To those who do not 
travel, the book is recommended for its en- 
tertainment, as well as for the interpretation 
it gives of our Southern neighbors. 


with 


Grandmother Drives South, by Constance 
Jordan Henley, with photographs by Joseph 


Smith Henley, Hector Burr, and the author. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 
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The above graph portrays births and first-grade enrollments in California. 
It accompanied an article forecasting increased enrollments, by N. Bradford 
Trenham, general manager, California Taxpayers’ Association, in The Tax 
Digest, November 1943. 


Mr. Trenham states: “Within two years, California will have more children 
in the first grade of the public school system than ever before in its history. . . 


“If California is to have enormously increased school enrollments in the 
post-war years, as the evidence shows we will, it is not too early to give 
thought to the situation and to lay plans for meeting the problem with care, 
intelligence, and efficiency.” Plate courtesy of The Tax Digest. 
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This striking chart, which we use through courtesy of the NEA Research Division, shows 
what the people of the United States of America pay their Public School teachers. 


Since Pearl Harbor, 200,000 teachers have left teaching, says NEA. Living costs have risen 
26% since August 1939, teachers salaries have risen less than 10%. 
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GRANDMA DRIVES SOUTH 


ON THE PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


ME any of the teachers who 


heard Constance Jordan Henley speak 
on her journey in which she drove 
upwards of 30,000 miles in Latin- 
America, must have realized that no 
single lecture could include the ad- 
venture of nearly two years of travel. 


The story of her trip, in her own 
station-wagon, from Glendale to Cape 
Horn, following countless by-paths 
and taking her into little-known parts 
of 16 Latin-American countries, is de- 
lightfully told in the 14 chapters of 
this unusual pilgrimage, with its 40 
pages of photographs. These were 
taken by Mrs. Henley, by her 
nephew, Joseph Henley, and by Hec- 
tor Burr, Chilean, who, when her 
nephew was called into the Service, 
accompanied her back to New York, 
where he wished to study aviation- 
engineering. 


A Good Neighbor 


Mrs. Henley has the mental out- 
look that fits one to gain the best 
from travel. She is interested in see- 
ing all sides of life. She meets people 
with frank human interest and is as 
much at home in a rancho as in a 
hacienda, and she was entertained in 
each, time after time, learning the life 
of the people and sometimes cement- 
ing lasting friendships. Such travelers 
will put into the Good Neighbor 
phrase the meaning it was supposed 
to have. 


To all who drive, Mrs. Henley’s 
experiences with her car will bring 
appreciative shivers of the spinal 
column. The difficult places were on 
the side trips; when they were warned 
that they could not get through, her 
nephew significantly said, “You don’t 
know my aunt Constance.” 


The reader will not want to miss the 


first chapter, Brazil, the Enchantress, or 


“that alternate route to Porto Alegre... 


right along beside the sea,’ with its un- 


known dangers, or New Year's Eve in 
Puntas Arenas, southernmost town on the 
mainland of South America, or the horse- 
back trip across the Cordilleras of Tierra 
del Fuego, or the days among the glaciers 
and icebergs of Lago Argentino, or the trip 
on foot up the steeps of Volcan Osorno, 


in Chile, or, in fact, any part of it. 


Mrs. Henley has the distinction of being 


the first woman to drive over the incom- 


21 


plete Pan-American Highway. 


She has, too, 
the further distinction of having written a 
saga of Latin-American travel. The 300- 
page volume is not a guidebook, though it 
would be invaluable to anyone going to 
South and Central America. An Invitation 
to Drive South appended to her narrative, 
gives helpful suggestions to motorists and 
others. 


Mrs. Henley studied both Spanish and 
Portuguese in preparation for her trip and 
strongly acquaintance with 
To those who do not 
travel, the book is recommended for its en- 
tertainment, as well as for the interpretation 
it gives of our Southern neighbors. 


advises some 
those languages. 


Grandmother South, 
Jordan Henley, with photographs by Joseph 
Smith Henley, Hector Burr, 
$3.50. 


Drives by Constance 


and the author. 
x P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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The above graph portrays births and first-grade enrollments in California. 
It accompanied an article forecasting increased enrollments, by N. Bradford 


Trenham, general manager, California Taxpayers’ Association, 


Digest, November 1943. 


Mr. Trenham states: 


in The Tax 


“Within two years, California will have more children 


in the first grade of the public school system than ever before in its history. . . 


“If California is to have enormously increased school enrollments in the 


post-war years, 


as the evidence shows we will, 


it is not too early to give 


thought to the situation and to lay plans for meeting the problem with care, 


intelligence, and efficiency.” 





Plate courtesy of The Tax Digest. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


J. V. Bieler, Principal, Parlier Union High School, Fresno County; President, San 
Joaquin Valley Adult Education Association 


Aout education — child of the 
immediate past — lifeline of the pres- 
ent — hope of the future. 


In recent years the term has been 
heard with growing frequency, but 
under the organization for war, adult 
education has become an institution of 
the national government used in the 
re-education of millions of our young 
men upon whose services depends the 
saving for ourselves and civilization of 
those institutions and opportunities 
which make life bearable. 


Although the term Adult Education 
is modern, the education of adults is 
not new, for they have been learning 
throughout most of their lives in all 
the ages. However, the matter of 
formal, group education as we now 
provide for them, is a comparatively 
recent innovation, blessed with unlim- 
ited possibilities. 

Adult education must differ in several 


respects from our present set up for educa- 
tion of children. 


There must be an immediately useful 
objective. 


Methods must be different. 

The content of the course must contain 
only those things which are defensible from 
the standpoint of their application to the 
objective of the individual. 

The adult sees his goal and desires to 
reach it with the least possible deviations. 

Some years ago Emily Griffith 
established the Opportunity School in 
Denver, and did a marvelous thing in 
training those who had missed their 
chance to secure proper training in the 
regularly-established schools. These 
people were trained to take a place in 
industry, and became valuable as pro- 
ducers. Employers looked to the 
school for their trained workmen. The 
practical possibilities of such a school 
were fully demonstrated. 


The curriculum of our public 
schools has been enriched and modi- 
fied to provide for the foundation for 
industrial education of youth, and 
specialized schools have made it pos- 
sible for the student to amply prepare 
himself for 


a gainful occupation. 








However, the lack of vision on the 
part of many students results in their 
wasting opportunities. The unfortu- 
nate result of this can be realized by 
them only after they are too old to 
go back and correct their errors and 
lay properly the foundation for indus- 
trial efficiency. 


Even before Pearl Harbor the na- 
tional government had started a policy 
of re-educating its unemployed in 
order to make them employable, and 
was succeeding to a marked degree. 
With the revolution in industry for 
war, and the assignment of men to 
the armed forces, adult education be- 
came the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion, and millions of men were trained 
by industries to take a vital part in 
production, while the government has 
carried on a most extensive campaign 
of education for the men taken into 
the armed forces. 


When the war caught us we had 
many educated young men, yet few 
who had the practical knowledge of 
mathematics or applied science neces- 
sary to enter immediately upon the 
duties required in a war in which 
manpower meant little unless that 
manpower was skilled in some of the 
techniques essential to warfare. 


Federal Schools 


To remedy this deficiency in the 
practical side of our education, 
our national government established 
schools throughout the country. To 
these schools they sent our young men 
and women and trained them in aero- 
nautics, photography, radio, etc., in 
the most direct methods, with the 
fewest possible frills, and without all 
those concomitants which might add 
worthwhile knowledge, but which are 
nonessentials in reaching their goal. 

The results of this training are 
highly apparent. In industry it has re- 
sulted in immense production of war 
materials, and in the military service 
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our fighting men have demonstrated 
enough superiority over our enemies 
to turn the tide of conflict. 


That the government has given this 
recognition to the training of persons 
past the childhood stage and has ex- 
pended vast sums of money in it, is 
certainly most gratifying to those who 
have long thought of this training as 
one of the possible and progressive 
movements of education. However, 
the question arises as to what we will 
make of this opportunity. Will we let 
it pass as merely a war activity which 
need not be carried on after the war? 
Will we take it up and keep it going 
as a movement, but immediately bur- 
den it with a load of impractical sub- 
jects which will destroy its purpose? 
Will we permit it to fall into the 
hands of those who think a thing to 
be educational must not be practical, 
and let them make it fit their pattern? 


More Need Than Ever 


Certainly it is to be hoped that the 
movement may be kept moving ahead, 
subsidized, if necessary, to make it a 
part of our school system —as nec- 
essary a part as the education of chil- 
dren. 


W HEN peace comes there will 
be even more need of adult education 
than during the war. An entire in- 
dustrial readjustment must be made, 
and made satisfactorily, if we are not 
to have factions wtihin our popula- 
tion whose influence will be more 
detrimental than a foreign foe. 


In the first place, there will be a re- 
education of those in industry so that they 
can produce the articles of peace, as they 
now produce those of war. The returned 
soldiers will, also, have to be educated 
to fit into the new industries. This will 
be the problem during that period in which 
we replenish our larder, buy our new car, 
refrigerator, etc. But, while this is going 
on, we must see, and persuade others to 
do so, that the time will come when our 
markets will have reached the saturation 
point, and when profound economical ad- 
justments have to be made. It is to be 
hoped that this readjustment will not re- 
sult in long hours of work for a few, 
who will then be penalized for it by being 
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taxed to support others who do nothing, 
but rather that hours shall be so adjusted 
that each may work and enjoy the fruits 
of his own enterprise. 


The curriculum under this new set up 
must be based upon the conditions and 
demands of that particular time. We can- 
not now determine what this shall be, but 
wide awake educators who understand in- 
dustrial and economic conditions should 
make the choice. After this choice of sub- 
jects has been made we must remember 
that it cannot fit all times, and must be 
modified as circumstances dictate. 


Consumer Goods 


Some things seem to be needed at all 
times. Men should be made to see that 
wealth does not consist of money, but 
rather of consumer goods. That if each 
does his best we can have luxuries of life 
in abundance, and still have much leisure 
time. If anyone produces less than his 
best he robs himself of these luxuries. 
Education must not narrow a man, but 
must teach him to look for both sides of 
a proposition He must become tolerant. 
He must be cooperative. He must see 
that his best interests are served when the 
best interests of all are served. 


Already America has made almost in- 
comprehensible strides in industry, but our 
social organization has remained in the 
kindergarten stage. Much of the evil social 
condition of the present time is due to our 
failure to provide proper facilities for the 
use of the leisure time which our industrial 
progress has forced upon us. 


WY natever else our course under 
the new regime may contain, it is neces 
sary that we train people to see the im- 
portance of the proper use of leisure time. 
This is not easy. In the first place, we 
must make the legislators realize that it 
is better to pay a teacher to teach adults 
how to use leisure time than it is to pay 
the expense of a murder trial resulting 
from a drunken celebration —that it is 
better to spend money maintaining an in- 
structor and supervisor of games than to 
hunt down a youthful gang, recover their 
stolen loot, and re-educate them in a re- 
form school. It will be necessary to show 
to those organizations which watch over 
the proper spending of tax money that 
it is better to have officials who enjoy 
the right kind of recreation, rather than 
those who gamble away their own fortunes 
and then recoup themselves from public 
funds entrusted to them. 


Adult Education's opportunity is at 
hand. The challenge is to us. What will 
we do with it? 


Natural Science Juniors Enjoy Field Trips 


Stupent members of California Academy of Sciences in Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco, are enthusiastic about recent field trips led by Dr. 
George Haley who was chosen counsellor of the group. 

Dr. Haley, a member of the Academy for the past 20 years and a retired 





professor of biology from University of San Francisco, is well-known for his 
explorations in the Arctic region, where he made an extensive study of 
plant life. 

The student group meets frequently for field trips to adjacent points of 
interest, to collect insects and study plant life under his direction. Juniors 
interested in nature-study are eligible to join the group. 









LATIN AMERICA 
Its History and Culture 


By J. Frep Rippy, Professor of Latin- 
American History, University of Chi- 
cago, and Lynn Perarico, Professor of 
History, Kansas City University. 
Vividly written, up-to-date text for 
junior and senior high schools. Clear, 
simple style. Visual charts and teach- 
ing aids; pronunciation guide. Hand- 
somely illustrated. 


THE WORLD AT WAR 


By Joun H. Braptey 


Presents an easily understood picture 
of the causes, offense and defense, 
battle areas and peace problems. Many 
illustrations. 44c 


Latin Ameriea and the 
World Struggle for 
Freedom 
North Central Association 
Discusses the history, geographical 
concepts, peoples and cities, cultural, 
social -~d economic trends in Latin 
America, and its relations with the 

U.S. 68¢ 

Also available, NCA pamphlet, 
DEFENSE OF THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE, 68c 




































Timely New Social Science Books 


CITIZENSHIP 


By Stan.tey Jounson, Director, Pub- 
lic Relations, University of Tennessee, 
and Wm. M. ALexanper, Assoc. Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of 
Tennessee. 


A unique new guide to democratic 
living, it analyzes the ideals, processes 
and problems of American democracy 
— explains the resources and methods 
used to achieve these ideals. Discusses 
fully all major fields of life and action 
—agriculture, banking, manufactur- 
ing, commerce, government, etc. Pri- 
marily for 9th grade civics. 


Widely Popular 


MUZZEY: A History of Our Country. 
$2.32 


PAHLOW: Man’s Great Adventure, 
Revised. $2.44 


BEARD - ROBINSON -SMITH: Our 
Own Age. $2.44 


All Prices Subject to Discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street 
San Francisco 5 





ONE DARK MORNING 


THOUGHTS OF A TEACHER ONE DARK FRIDAY MORNING 


Edith Fox, Fourth Grade Teacher, Franklin School. Bakersfield 





Vis I know I should have had 
the library reading-period all organ- 
should have 
book that 


would fit his own reading-level, per- 


ized a month ago. I 
chosen for each child a 
background, future 


sonality, social 


career, et cetera, et cetera. 


But last Friday we were rehearsing 
a play for Assembly and the Friday 
before I had charge of bond sales, 
and the Friday before that the janitor 
had taken out all the library tables 
for a PTA meeting. 


I chose this Friday for their first 
library period without any misgivings 
because someone had told me the head 
of the training school from Blankville 
College would positively not come 


before next week. 
But he did! 


He chose the psychological moment 
when I was guiding my herd of 40 
fourth-graders into the library pasture 
for the most trying assignment of the 
year. Just a half-minute would have 
saved me. I could have turned them 
up the stairs to our own room after 
recess and we could have been doing 
arithmetic. That's such a neat orderly 
subject. But the principal didn’t bring 
him until we were halfway into the 
And to turned back 
then, after my flock had once tasted 
the 


library. have 


freedom of new grazing-land, 
would have led only to worse chaos. 
So I smiled grimly, girded up my 
loins, and faced my zero hour bravely. 
(Not all of Uncle Sam’s soldiers are in 


uniform.) 


My distinguished visitor skillfully 
wended his way through groups of 
frolicsome lambs to the chair at the 
desk. There should be clearly marked 


signs, “Enter at your own risk!” 


Of course, there weren't enough 
chairs for my entire class. So the first 
step in the fiasco was to borrow some 
from the next room. At last the push- 
herd 


ing, was 


pestering 


seated - at 


tables. This process was punctuated 
by various and sundry commands: 
“Ricky, sit up!” 
“Lolita, stop giggling!” 


“Peter, use all four legs of that 
chair!” 
Bang! A report like a rifle-shot 


made me jump. But it was only a 
book-end that had fallen 
There was a set on each of the 
8 tables. 


wooden 
over. 
I paused involuntarily for 
the other 7 to fall before I passed out 
the library-cards. Fortunately I had 
cut them beforehand. 

I wet my dry lips and explained 
where the children should write their 
names. Monitors passed out pencils. 
Of course there weren't enough pen- 
cils to go around, and each one of the 
whole 40 wanted to write his name 
first. Scramble number two. 

My work progressed with the fu 
tility of a nightmare. “Why, oh why 
did he come today?” 
like a broken sub- 
conscious mind. I glanced over to- 
ward the desk with the hope that the 
Man had understandingly slipped out 


kept chanting 


record in my 


when my back was turned. No such 
luck. Gr-r-r-! I could cheerfully have 
head of the 
school as he sat calmly watching my 
And yet he had 


seemed so friendly when I met him. 


punched the training 


agonizing efforts. 


No, on second thought, shooting 
him wouldn't be patriotic. There’s a 
man-power shortage on. And anyway, 
I'm afraid of guns. They hurt people 
I probably would have reversed the 
trigger (if there is a chance) and shot 
myself or some ot the books. 

Suddenly a calm spread over the li 
brary pasture. I turned to see what 
At the door stood a 
beautifully-dressed lady. When I 
reached her she explained quietly, “I 
am Lolita’s mother.” 

“Oh yes,” I replied. But while I 
said those two simple words there 
flashed mind, the 
history on a yellow card in the office 


was the cause. 


across my case- 
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files. “Divorced by oil broker when 
Lolita was a baby. Court order per- 
mits her to see child but once a month. 
Now in Hollywood. 
New York stage.” 


Formerly on 


I led her across the room. Ricky, 
bless his truant heart, gave her his 
chair and went to borrow another. 


M, flock was getting restless 


again. Oh yes. Books! They hadn't 
any books yet. Only the card to write 
the name of the book that would fit 
each individual reading-level, person- 
ality, and future career. I pushed 
back my hair with a perspiring hand. 
Then an inspiration came. Strategy. 
That’s what wins wars. 


the monitors. We 
scooped out books from the shelves 

-encyclopedias, science books, and 
stories. Anything as long as it was a 
book was passed to the hungry herd. 
This would hold them until I could 
help each one separately. I breathed 
a heartfelt sigh of relief. Now they 
all had library grass to nibble even 
if some was too tough. I noticed 
we had given Ricky, who had a sec- 
ond-grade reading-level, a sixth-grade 
book. The girl’s next to him was 
vice versa. Never mind. Just let them 
nibble! 

Too bad that I didn’t wear my 
cerise dress with the white collar to- 
day. It’s more becoming and would 
have helped bolster my morale. I had 
planned to but it looked like rain this 
morning. 


I motioned 


At this point, the room seemed to 
be getting dark. The sky clouded 
over. Up went the five shades to stay 
just long enough for the sun to shine 
again — then down they came. This 
operation was repeated at intervals 
with a rhythmic balance that would 
lend itself to a Russian ballet. Even 
the elements were arrayed against me. 

I had just begun individual pro- 
ceedings when a buxom lass who re- 
cently hailed from Arkansas suddenly 
left her fellows browsing, leaped into 
a clear space between tables, and 
stood with her right arm held aloft 

. as immovable as a bronze statue. 
All she needed was a torch, a crown, 
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and New York Harbor. Any other 
time I would have chuckled. But now 
I was in no chuckling mood. I was 
grateful instead. For wasn’t she mo- 
tionless and — silent? 

When I approached I saw that her 
mouth was tightly shut and in her left 
hand she held a tooth. I nodded and 
motioned her to leave. I glanced back 
as she passed through the door. In the 
excitement of pulling a tooth she had 
forgotten to take down her right arm. 
Did you ever see a statue walking? 

But back to the book routine. 

The Man at the desk looked bored. 
Why wasn’t there a private teacher's 
shelf so I could hand him a cozy mur- 
der mystery to read? If he only knew 
the drama around that well-dressed 
mother and her child he could write 
the first chapter of a book himself 
while he waits. It would definitely 
have the element of human interest. 
A dash of standal.. . 


husband . . . divorce court . . 


irate wealthy 
. lonely 
mother who comes all the way from 
Hollywood to crowd a month of ma- 
ternal affection into one hour of 
watching. ... 

I found a snappy little number 
about the adventures of Ray Coon 
that I thought would suit Ricky’s per- 
sonality and reading level. He'd make 
another chapter for your book, Mr. - 
(I'll get your name next time). Ricky 
lives on the other side of the tracks. 
The truant officer found him one 
morning sitting forlornly on the steps 
of his house. His mother hadn’t come 
home the night before. She couldn't. 
She was in jail. Ricky got into trouble 
too, last week. Stole a bicycle. But 
how he loves to sing! During music 
period he'll throw back his head, and 
with an angelic look on his face, war- 
ble 

“Oh how lovely is the evening, 

Is the evening — 

When the birds are sweetly sing- 
ing, 

Sweetly singing... .” 

The Man is rising. Must you go? 
Goodbye Mr.— Oh dear, I believe 
he’s a doctor of something or other! 
Too late now to give him a title. . . 
he’s gone. 


Tsh! Tsh! What day! Still, it could 


have been worse. Someone could 
have broken out with the measles. 
The police could have come for Ricky. 
Or Lolita’s father could have knocked 
at the door . . . Oh boy! (Quiet! Ac- 


tion! Camera!) 


WY ex it’s all over there really 


should be a place for a library shep- 
herd to lie down in green pastures 
with still waters to cool her fevered 
brow. A place where at long last she 
could watch her flock nibble content- 
edly on the fresh grass of literature. 
This in itself would bring joy to her 
soul, even though the impression she 
has made on a state college executive 
is —— zero! 


Summer Services 


Wen the principal of an elementary 
school was employed by the governing 
board of the district for a school year at a 
certain annual salary payable in 12 equal 
installments and the principal actually ren- 
dered services to the district between the 
beginning of the school year and the time 
the school term opened, he was, upon en- 
tering the military service of the United 
States, entitled to retain the salary install- 
ments paid him prior to the time the school 


Announcing 


OUR GLOBAL WORLD 
Grace Chegi Hankins 


Distances are shrinking; age-old barriers of mountains, oceans, and deserts 


25 


term opened, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of School Code Section 5.744 (now 
Education Code Section 13835). The sec- 
tion was intended to cover cases of em- 
ployees who are not required or expected 
to perform duties prior to the opening of 
school. (AGO NS4673, December 29, 
1942.) — California Schools, Vol. 14, No. 
12, pages 244-245. 


Latin Ameriea 


Gis and Company has issued, in 
its highly commendable series of unit 
studies in American problems, a new 
title, Latin America and the World 
Struggle for Freedom, prepared by 
R. W. Crary, University High School, 
University of Iowa. 

The splendid series of paper-bound illus 
trated books, 68c each, is issued by Ginn 
and Company for the committee on experi 
mental units of North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Other 
titles in the series are 

Conservation of Natural Resources 

Defense of the Western Hemisphere 

Democracy and Its Competitors 

In the Service with Uncle Sam 

Youth and Jobs 

Government in Business 

Why Taxes? 

Civil Service 

Housing in the United States 

These important social studies books pro- 
vide the type of social studies materia! 
recommended by the pre-induction section 
of U. S. Army and U. S. Office of 
Education. 


have less significance. Tomorrow’s world will be an air-age world. 


Your students are tomorrow's men and women. “Our Global World” is a 
new brief Geography for the Air Age. It looks forward to tomorrow and at 
the same time takes into consideration the realities of today. 

In picture and text this new book briefly but clearly discusses map reading, 
topography, climate, weather, natural regions, populations, economic develop- 
ment, and natural resources of the world, all points of which are but a few 


days away from your airport. 


More than one hundred photographs and maps, some of them full-page, 
make this brief course timely and exciting. 


For supplementary use in any social-science course. Use it now. 


Examination copy, $1 postpaid ; 
regular list price, $1.32 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago 


New York 


San Francisco 


Boston Toronto London 













Great BRITAIN has announced 
a program of education which will 
include a number of young people's 
colleges. Canada has been divided 
into regions for the purpose of mak- 
ing technical education of post-high 
school grade available throughout the 
Dominion. New York State has pro- 
vided a fund of 50 million dollars for 
the same purpose. 


The above announcements were 
made at the recent convention; the 
Junior College Association met with 
the Conference of Church-Related 
Colleges and the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges. The meetings were 
held in Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, January 11-13, 1944. 


A convention high light was a 
message from President Roosevelt: 


“The junior college has now become a 
robust youngster in the family of American 
educational institutions. My particular inter- 
est at present centers in the part that the 
junior college may play in providing suitable 
education for many of the returning soldiers 
and sailors. These men and women will 
wish, in many cases, terminal courses which 
combine technical or other vocational prepa- 
ration with courses which assure a basic 
understanding of the issues confronted by 
them as American and world citizens. It 
seems possible, therefore, that the junior 
college may furnish the answer to a good 
many of these needs.” 


Representatives of California junior 
colleges included John Harbeson, principal, 
Pasadena; Charles Booth, director, Chaffey: 
Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, president, Sacra 
mento; Dr. John Lounsbury, president, San 
Bernardino Valley; Charles S. Morris, pres- 
ident, San Mateo; and the writer. 


All who attended felt that the 
nation’s colleges, including the junior 
colleges, will have to bear a large share 
of the reorientation of 10 million men 
in the Armed Forces and twice that 
number in industry, if values for 
which they are fighting are to be 
saved. 


lt was also believed that junior col- 
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IUNIOR COLLEGES G. Howell, an authority in the field, 


pointed out that the demands for 1943 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES W¢T¢ 20t met and that there will be a 


larger need for nurses this year. “It 


A. G. Paul, Director, Riverside Junior College is a matter of grave concern for leaders 


in both the high schools and junior 


colleges,” she said. 
lege has been recognized as occupying 


a field peculiarly its own, definitely 
post-high-school in character. 

General problems considered at the 
convention included federal aid, nurses For Elementary Grades 
training programs, and present and 
post-war employment. An industrial 
representative who spoke emphasized 
that private industry has a heavy 
responsibility in getting ready to han- 
dle a difficult post-war situation. “If 
industry fails, government dictatorship 
will be inevitable,” he said. 


A BASIC Book Collection for Ele- 
mentary Grades is a paper-bound book 
of 134 pages, compiled by a joint- 
committee of American Library Asso- 
ciation, National Education Associa- 
tion, and National Council of Teach- 


i ers o English. Order from American 

With regard to federal aid, it was Library Association, Chicago; price 

believed that such should be entirely $2. 
free of federal control. 

Gretchen Westervelt, Librarian, State 

Teachers College, Potsdam, New York, 

A STRONG plea was made for served as chairman of the committee, to 


; = ie which many California school and public 
the enlistment of junior college women jibrarians added their services. This guide 


students in nursing service. Marion book should be in every elementary school. 





REMEMBER US, YOUR DEAD 


Marguerite Vineyard* 


Re some fair spring when 

Peace shall rule the world again, 
Remember us, your Dead. 

Our spirits loosed the bonds of flesh 
On desert’s sands, ‘neath oceans’ waves, 
In air’s abyss. 

We gave to death the wealth of youth; 
We took from life our promised great: 
Our poets, artists, scientists, and more. 
The dust of ages is their bier. 

Our blood has drenched Italia’s hills, 
Hawaii's isle, Corregidor’s shore. 

We sired few sons to give our seed immortal birth — 
To keep the faith for which we died. 


A glad new world is yours to plan: 

Let plenty rule the homes of men, 

Nor fear, nor war, nor tyranny again be theirs. 
Remember us, your Dead. 





*A retired teacher, who taught for many years in the Oakland High School. 






















$7.43 


CHAMPION 
Heetograph Workbooks 


No. 990 Seatwork for Pre-Primer 

No. 991 Reading Fun for Little Tots 

No. :95 Numbers for Work and Play 

No. 1000 Reading Seatwork for Primer 

No. 1001 Reading Seatwork for Grade 1 

No. 1002 Easy Reading, Grades 1-2 

No. 1003 Arith. Exer. Ist Half, Grade 1 

No. 1004 Arith. Exer. 2nd Half, Grade 1 

No. 1010 Mary and Her Garden, Grade 1 

No. 2001 Seatwork Lessons, Grade 2 

No. 2003 Arith Exer. Ist Half Grade 2 

Na 2004 Arith. Exer. 2nd Half Grade 2 

No. 2007 My Safety Book, Grade 2 

No. 2008 My Health Book, Grade 2 

Neo. 2009 My Good Manners, Grade 2 

No. 2010 My Goed Language Habits, 
Grade 2 

No. 2000 Unit on Eskimes, Grades 2-3 

No. 2015 Indians, Grades 2-3 

No. 3005 ——— and Transporta- 

on 
Ne. 3000 Reading Stories and Understand- 
ing Tests, Grade 3 

No. 3001 Exer. in English, Grade 3 

No. 3003 Arith. Exer., ist Half Grade 3 

No. 3004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half Grade 3 

No. 3010 Clothing and Food, Grade 3 

No. 4001 Exer. in English, Grade 4 

No. 4003 Arith. Exer., 1st Half Grade 4 

No. 4004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half Grade 4 

No. 4005 My Country and I, Grade 4 

No. 5001 Exer. in English, Grade 5 

No. 5003 Arith. Exer., Ist Half Grade 5 

No. 5004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half Grade 5 

No. 6001 Exer. in English, Grade 6 

No. 6003 Arith. Exer., Ist Half Grade 6 

No. 6004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half Grade 6 

Ne. 7001 Exer. in English, Grade 7 

Ne. 7003 Arith. Exer., Ist Half Grade 7 

No. 7004 Arith Exer., 2nd Half Grade 7 

No. 8001 Exer. in English, Grade 8 

No. 8003 Arith. Exer., Ist Half Grade 8 

No. 8004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half Grade 8 

No. 7010 Book 1, American History from 
Old Werld to 1789 

No. 8010 Book 2, American History from 
1789 to close of Civil War 

Ne. 9010 Book 3, American History from 

1865 to Present Time 
Champion’s New Utility Package, Primary 





GEL-STEN 
Heetograph Workbooks 


No. 55@ Reading Seatwork, 1......... Grade 1 
No. 551 Reading Seatwork, 2......... Grade 1 
Ne. 552 Reading Seatwork, 3......... Grade 2 
No. 553 Reading Seatwork, 4.........Grade 2 





‘*Gel-Sten Films Are Better’”’ 


Every School Room Should Have a 


EL-STEN DUPLICATOR 


COMPLETE GEL-STEN DUPLICATOR SET 
. . . Everything you need... 








No. 554 Our Commaunity..................Grade 3 
Kindergarten Fun ...................... Pre-Primer 
Reading Readiness ................... Pre-Primer 
I Cam De [t...........-cocco-ccccccecs--n--- PP 8O-P rimer 


Pre-Primer for the Beginner.....Pre-Primer 
My First Reading Unit... we 

My Second Reading Unit. 
Second Grade Language... 
Third Grade Language......... 






Fun With Numbers, Book 1.............Grade 1 
Fun With Numbers, Book 2_..........Grade 2 
Fun With Numbers, Book 3.............Grade 3 
Fun With Numbers, Book 4............... Grade 4 


Hectomaps and Outline Maps for All 
grades 


My Book About Travel..._............... Grades 2-3 
Adventures in Boatland.................. Grades 3-4 
Journeys in Distant Lands............ Grades 4-6 
ee 0 Fic cncsttsseentsccesceccomics Grades 3-6 
Romantic Mission Lands.............. Grades 3-5 
Adventures in California............... Grades 4-7 
Social Studies of the U. S................. Grade 5 


My Bird Color Book... 
Our American Birds............ 
Sixteen American Trees..... 
My Wild Flower Book........ 


Grades 4-8 










Seasons of the Year......................Grades 1-6 
Bordering the School Year............ All grades 
Master Music Forms..................... All grades 
Grade 

Name Level 

I SI sccissinninsensnsteinnssiciinanniinccans 1-2 
I cots ienteicobitesligsisdnsitibinaiaiaiidecsenanate 1-3 
Our Friends the Eskimos.................. 2-3 


Child Life in Holland...... iene 
Woodland Indians -. ‘ 
I < Y” aleticcncicaiiiiliaecnenmaaimoton 





Around and About Many Coun .... 5-8 
EE 8 en 5-8 
Birds and Insects ............... a oon 
Sixteen Common Birds ..................... 5-8 
i. ee 5-8 
Interesting Insects .._... haaiiicceeecinatnislicaiie 5-8 
Spring Wild Flowers .......................... 5-8 
The Beginnings of Democracy............ 6-8 
China Through the American Window 6-8 
I Ie I. certtnsctensestenencttiqreninrncene 6-8 
The Story of Transportation............... 6-8 

MORGAN-DILLON 

Hectograph Books 
Grade Level Name 
Pre-Primer A. B.C. Pre-Primer 

1 Numberland Fun 

1 First Grade Reading 

1 Life on the Farm 

1-2 Phonics and Reading 

1-2 The Circus 

1-2 Phonics-Moviegram (Not dupli- 

cating) 





EDUCATIONAL TOYS 


GEL-STEN SPEEDY-FEED OUTFIT 
. . » Speedy-feed Duplicator ... 
$15.95 complete 





1-3 Health Activities 
1-4 Nursery Rhymes in Pictures 
2 Second Grade Arithmetic 
2 Second Grade Reading 
2 First Lessons in Written Lan- 
guage 
2-3 China 
2-3 Holidays of the Year 
2-3 Holland 
2-3 My Indian Book 
2-3 My Health Book 
2-4 My Flower Book 
2-5 My Bird Book 
3 Third Grade Arithmetic 
3 Third Grade Language Drills 
3 Third Grade Reading 
3-4 My Japanese Book 
3-4 Mexico, Our Southern Neighbor 
344 Trees 
3-5 Magic Keys to Phonics 
3-5 Over Land and Sea 
3-5 Desert Life 
4 Fourth Grade Arithmetic 
4 Fourth Grade Language Drills 
4 Fourth Grade Reading 
4-5 My Eskimo Book 
4-5 Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
4-6 A Bicycle Tour of Great Britain 
4-6 Pioneer Days 
5 Fifth Grade Language Drills 
5-7 Wimgs Over U.S.A. 
5-8 Wings Over South America 
5-8 Water Life Miracles 
Sixth Grade Language Drills 
All Color Pictures of Folk Dells, 


Book 1 (Not duplicating) 
All Color Pictures of Folk Dolls, 
Book 2 (Not duplicating) 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATION PRESS 
Heetograph Books 


Grade Level Name 
1-8 3-in-1 (Specify grade level) 
Pre-Primer—6 Universal Workbooks in 
Reading (Specify grade) 
1-6 Universal Workbooks in Arith- 
metic (Specify grade) 
2-6 Universal Workbook in Eng- 
lish (Specify grade) 
Pre-Primer Busy Brownies 
Pre-Primer Mother Goose 
Nip, the Bear 
Red Deer, The Indian Boy 
Scottie and His Friends 
Adventure Trails 
Exploring Today 
Leoking Ahead 
3-8 Master Achievement Tests 
(Specify grade) 





aus Wr 


We cordially invite you to visit our Educational Toy Department, which consists of Saalfield, Whitman, and Merrill Publishing Com- 
panies’ Books and Games; Judy WOODEN PUZZLE INLAYS and Wooden Animals of all kinds, which educate the child the play-way. 
GIRLS! Learn Dressmaking and Designing from DOT AND PEG in their new American Designer Set on sale here for $2.00 complete. 
LINCOLN LOG SETS —All Sizes. GEOGRA KIT MAPS. STICKER KITS — 29c, 59c, $1.25. FLOWER ART — 598c. WOODBURNING 
SETS and PLAQUES. MAGIC SLATE BLACKBOARDS — Large, $1.00; Small, 29c. JUDY FARM SETS. 


Complete Catalog Upon Request 


Gel-Sten Supply Company 


1111 WEST PICO BOULEVARD 


Phone PR. 5818 


LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
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Victory Gardens for Community, Home, 
School, a 4-page mimeographed bibliography 
with excellent annotations, is compiled and 
issued by Lili Heimers, PhD, State Teach- 
ers College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey; 
remit 25c in cash with order. 


The 
magazine with national circulation, has two 


Instructor, widely-known teachers 
California teachers as contributors to its 
February issue, — Don Marshall, Pasadena; 
Mrs. Harriette W. Porter, San Diego. The 
Instructor is published by F. A. Owen Pub- 


lishing Company, Dansville, New York. 


* * * 


Spoken Freneh 


Db. C. Heath and Company, pub- 
lishers, with California offices at 182 
Second Street, San Francisco 5, have 
issued Spoken French, basic course, a 
complete civilian edition by Denoeu 
and Hall, identical with the edition 
published for the United States Armed 
Forces Institute; over 500 pages, 
price $2. 

This course is for those who must make 
themselves understood on ordinary topics in 
French and cannot devote to it the years 


of study required by the average school 


course. It has been made as nearly self- 
teaching as possible, and requires the use of 


no other reference material. 


AN INDISPENSABLE NEW BOOK 
FOR LIBRARY AND CLASS USE 












riching addi- 
tion to the 
school libra- 
ry, for both 
teacher and 
student 











40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries — historical and con- 
temporary — from every field of human ac- 
tivity, presented within the covers of a single 
volume, with name pronunciations. Library 
buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $6.50. 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 


Dorothy M. 
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LOVE IN ACTION 


Armstrong, Teacher, Fourth Grade, Citrus Elementary School, Chico, 
Butte County 


Hawpnzss is Love in action.” 
With gentle, quiet strength the words are spoken 





The gracious, white-haired speaker, 

The Bowl filled with eager listeners, 

The tall oaks and sycamores, 

The noisy chorus of woodpeckers, 

The darkening summer, Sunday evening sky 
Faded away. 


In their place 

An old plush rocking-chair 

In which is seated a woman, 

Tall, thin, worn with care and toil, 
Silver threads among her lovely hair, 
Her face, kind -— 

Oh, so kind! 

Did someone make a disparaging remark 
Concerning friend or neighbor? 

She had an answer, 

An excuse, if need be; 

She always had an answer, 

Always an excuse, if need be, 

For one ill spoken of, 

For one criticized. 

Love in action. 


The picture vanishes. 

Instead, a long hall. 

A young man, pausing on his busy way, 
Squats down to hear the tale of woe 

Of one small Mexican. 

A little brother “hitted” him, perhaps, 

Or took his candy. 

Sympathy and comfort for the weeping one, 
Bringing smiles for tears. 

Love in action. 


Again the picture changes. 

The little ones are gathered round. 

It’s story time 

And they are telling what they have done or seen or heard. 
One little girl whispers her story to the leader — 

The tale of an outdoor party, 

Of a hidden quail’s nest, 

Of eggs unwittingly crushed and broken. 

“But why do you not tell it to the group? 

Let them hear your story, too.” 

“Oh, no!” she whispered. Norman was the one who broke the eggs. 
It would make him feel bad!” 

Love in action. 


“Kindness is Love in action.” 
Childhood, youth and age 

May talk it, breathe it, live it, 
While Love stands by and murmurs, 
“Who loveth these, my children, 
Loveth Me.” 
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PM JUST A MAN TEACHER 


Wilmar N. Tognazzini, Principal, Kernville Union Elementary School, Kern County 


Wis I'm just an unfortunate male 
creature ... I'm a teacher! 

It’s trying these days, to be just a 
teacher. 

What glory I would receive if | 
worked with metal and machinery! 
For a job well done, in a short length 
of time, I could receive a Navy E. 

What praise would be mine if | 
were a farmer! By remaining on the 
farm and increasing my production 
through longer, harder hours, I would 
be really aiding the war effort. 

What service I could render to hu- 
manity if I were a doctor! How sorry 
would people feel for me with my 
overload of patients. 

How I could help in the war, if I 
were a miner! I would be a proud 
man, securing the ore to be converted 
into war machines. 


My name would be blazened on 
every newspaper and in every maga- 
zine! I would be a great hero! I 
would receive the Navy E. .. if I 
were anything but a teacher! 


Yes, I'm just a teacher... . 


It makes no difference that I preach 
“buy war bonds and stamps,” to my 
class until I picture myself as the orig- 
inal minute man.... 


It makes no difference that through 
careful observation and training, | 
am creating a healthier future genera- 
tion. . 


It makes no difference that I reason 
with parents and try to make them 
understand the part they must play 
to prevent delinquency. ... 

It makes no difference that I spend 
extra hours issuing ration books so 
that each and every individual may 
be assured an equal share of every- 
thing. ... 


It makes no difference that I am 
moulding lives . . . turning out chil 
dren whose characters, personalities 
and abilities will affect the future of 


the nation. 
And, there are hundreds of other 


things I do, but it makes no differ 
mee... 


I wear no Navy E pin.... 


I read no articles about myself. . . 


I hear no speeches praising my ef- 
a 


I go about my work. 


I'm just a teacher! 
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Distributive Education Club Bulletin, 
published by and for coordinators and in- 
structors of distributive education, now in 
mimeo- 
graphed and illustrated bulletin, with edi- 
torial office at 122 Haviland Hall, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; editor of the 
bulletin is Rulon C. Van Wagenen; presi- 
dent of the club is Cebert C. Holmes. 


its 6th volume, is a_ substantial 


Mr. Van Wagenen is at the 
High School, 


Fresno. 


Evening 
Tuolumne and O Streets, 






Our teachers are so much a 
part of peace-time and our nor- 
mal, every-day American way 
of living, many of us some- 
times overlook the fact that 
teaching our children is one of 





Americas Teachers 
are doing important work 


Theyre helping our youngsters 
get ready to carry on tomorrow 
...all that we are fighting and 
working for today. 





America’s teachers know this 
and accept this responsibility 


but we thought now is a good 


time to recall it to the mind 
of the general public. And, this 
we are doing through our 
national advertising media so 
that credit can go where credit 
is due—to Today’s teachers. 


Y-11 























































CTA Hener Scheels 


School Staffs Enrolled 100% in California 
Teachers Association 


Bay Section 
Complete report for the year to February 8 


Piedmont (24th consecutive year Pied- 
mont City is 100% in CTA) — Piedmont 
high, Egbert W. Beach, Frank C. Havens 
and Wildwood elementary schools. 

San Jose (entire City 100%) — San Jose 
high, Abraham Lincoln high, Edison high, 
Technical high, Peter H. Burnett junior 
high, Herbert Hoover junior high, Theodore 
Roosevelt junior high, Woodrow Wilson 
junior high, Anne Darling elementary, Col- 
lege Park, Gardner, Grant, Hester, Horace 
Mann, Jefferson, Lincoln, Lincoln Glen, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Olinder, M. R. Trace, 
Washington and Willow Glen. 


Solano County (rural schools of county 
entirely 100%) — Allendale, Benicia uni- 
fied, Browns Valley, Center, Collinsville, 
Cooper, Crescent Island, Crystal, Currey, 
Dixon, Dover, Elmira, Fairfield, Falls, 
Gomer, Grant, Green Valley, Maine Prairie, 
Oakdale, Olive, Owen, Peaceful Glen, 
Pleasants Valley, Rhine, Rio Vista union, 
Rockville, Ryer, Silveyville, Suisun, Tole- 
nas, Tremont, Union, Vaca Valley union, 
Willow Spring and Wolfskill elementaries, 
Armijo union high, Benicia unified high, 
Dixon union high, Rio Vista joint union 
high and Vacaville union high. 

Alameda City — Edison, Franklin, Haight, 
Lincoln, Mastick, Porter and Washington 
elementaries. 


Berkeley — Columbus, Cragmont, Emer- 
son, Hillside, Jefferson, John Muir, Le 
Conte, Lincoln, Oxford, Washington and 
Whittier University elementary schools. 


Oakland — Luther Burbank, Charles 
Burckhalter, Campbell, Anthony Chabot, 
Clawson, Cleveland, Crocker Highlands, 
Edison, Glenview, Hawthorne, Highland, 
Jefferson, Lazear, Horace Mann, Manzanita, 
Maxwell Park, Melrose, Montclair, Parker, 
Peralta, Piedmont Avenue, Redwood 
Heights, Elisabeth Sherman, Toler Heights 
elementaries and Central Trade school. 


FEATURE LENGTH SOUND-ON- 
16-MM PROGRAMS 


For the Enrichment of Your School 
Curriculum 


Geronimo Ruggles of Red Gap 
Beau Geste W ells-Fargo 
Alexander Graham Bell Wake Island 


SCREEN ADETTES, INC. 
314 S.W. Sth Ave. 1709 W. 8th St. 
Pertland 5, Ore. Les Angeles 14, Cal. 


Western Distributors for Films Inc. 











San Francisco — Alvarado, Andrew Jack- 
son, Edison, Excelsior, Fairmount, Garfield, 
George Peabody, Guadalupe, Hancock, Laf- 
ayette, Longfellow, McKinley, Miraloma, 
Monroe, Sanchez, and Sunshine Health ele- 
mentaries. 


Alameda County Rural — Alviso, Eden- 
vale, Anna Yates and Ralph S. Hawley at 
Emeryville, Green, Bret Harte, Markham, 
Burbank, Muir, Fairview, Hayward High- 
lands and Pacific primary at Hayward, In- 
dependent, Inman, Irvington, Lincoln, Ar- 
royo-Del Valle at Livermore, May, Midway, 
Mission San Jose, Mount Eden, Murray, 
Newark, Niles, Palomares, Pleasanton, Red- 
wood, Russell, San Lorenzo elementary and 
Ashland and Sunset at San Lorenzo; Stony 
Brook, Sunol Glen, Tennyson, Warm 
Springs, Amador Valley joint union high 
at Pleasanton, Livermore union high, Ar- 
royo high and Washington union high at 
Centerville. 


Albany — Cornell elementary. 


Contra Costa County — Ambrose, Pri- 
mary school at Antioch, Bay Point, Byron 
union, Excelsior, Knightsen, Lafayette, In- 
termediate school at Pittsburgh, Pleasant 
Hill, Market Street school at San Pablo, 
Vine Hill, Martinez junior high, and Lib- 
erty union high at Brentwood. 

Richmond — Grant, 
ton, and Peres. 


Lake County — Blue Lakes, Burns Val- 
ley, Cobb Valley, East Lake, Kelseyville 
union, Lakeport union, Lower Lake, Lu- 
cerne, Middletown unified elementary, 
Mountain, Upper Lake union, Horse Moun- 
tain emergency school, Clear Lake union 
high at Lakeport, and Middletown unified 
high. 

Marin County — Angel Island, Black 
Point, Fairfax, Kentfield, Lagunitas, Lark- 
spur, Marshall, Tamalpais Park grammar, 
Tamalpais Park primary, Old Mill and 
Homestead at Mill Valley, Novato, Yolans- 
dale, Red Hill and Sir Francis Drake at 
San Anselmo, Meadow Park, Central and 
Marin City at Sausalito, and Marin junior 
college. 

San Rafael — Grammar, Short, B Street, 
West End, and Laurel Dell. 


Napa County — American Canyon, At- 
las Peak, Calistoga unified elementary, Ca- 
pell Valley, Carneros, Gordon Valley, Ruth- 
erford and Oakville of Liberty union, Los 
Amigos, Monticello, Mount George, Mount 
Veeder, Intermediate, Lincoln and Shearer 
elementaries at Napa, Oak Grove, Oat Hill 
emergency, Pope Valley union, Salvador 
union, Shurtleff, St. Helena union elemen- 
tary, Yountville, St. Helena union high, 
Napa junior high, and Napa senior high 
and junior college. 


Harding, Kensing- 


San Joaquin County — Alpine, Atlanta, 
Banta, Bellota, Bruella union, Calaveras, 
Calla, Castle, Clements union, Collegeville, 
David Bixler, Davis, Delphi, Elkhorn, En- 
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terprise, Escalon elementary and high, Ev- 


erett, Fairchild, Farmington, Four Tree, 
French Camp, Garden, Glenwood, Grant, 
Greenwood, Henderson, Holt, Houston, In- 
dependent, Jefferson, Kingston, Lafayette, 
Lammersville, Lathrop, Lincoln, Linden ele- 
mentary and high, Live Oak, Lockeford, 
Emerson, Garfield, Lincoln and Needham 
elementaries at Lodi, Lodi union high, Lone 
Tree, Madison, Lindbergh and Yosemite 
elementaries at Manteca, Montezuma, 
Moore, Mossdale, Naglee, New Hope, New 
Jerusalem, Oak View, Ray union, Rindge, 
Ripon elementary and high, River, Rustic, 
Summer Home, Tokay Colony; Central, 
South and West Park elementaries at 
Tracy, Tracy union high, Turner, Van Al- 
len, Venice, Veritas, Victor, Waverly, Wes- 
ton, Wildwood, and Woods. 

Stockton — Stockton high, Schneider vo- 
cational school, Edison high, August, Bun- 
galow, Luther Burbank, El Dorado, Elm: 
wood, Fair Oaks, Franklin, Grant, Hazel- 
ton, Jackson, Jefferson, Junior Trade, Laf- 
ayette, McKinley, Monroe, Roosevelt, Vic- 
tory, Weber, and Woodrow Wilson. 

San Mateo County — Alpine, Bayshore, 
Belmont, Brisbane, McKinley, Washington, 
Pershing, Roosevelt, Coolidge and Hoover 
at Burlingame; Coastside union, Greers- 
burg, Hillsborough, Woodrow Wilson ele- 
mentary, Crocker, Jefferson elementary, 
Primary and Annex and Thornton primary 
at Jefferson Daly City, Bell, La Honda and 
Seaside at La Vista Union, Central and 
Fremont at Menlo Park, Chadbourne Ave- 
nue, Taylor Boulevard and Lomita Park at 
Millbrae; Moss Beach, Montara, Pescadero, 
Portola, Purisima, Ravenswood; Cen- 
tral, Lincoln, Washington and Garfield 
at Redwood City; Rockaway, Edgemont 
and Northbrae at San Bruno Park, Bay- 
wood, Beresford, Borel, Hayward Park, 
Lawrence, Park, Peninsular Avenue and 
Turnbull at San Mateo, San Pedro, Tunis, 
Jefferson union high at Daly City. 

Santa Clara County — Alviso, Burbank, 
Cambrian, Campbell union, Cupertino 
union, Franklin, Jordan, Eliot and Wheeler 
at Gilroy, Jefferson union, Los Altos, Los 
Gatos union, Milpitas, Highway and Dana 
Street at Mt. View, Oak Grove, Orchard, 
Prunsdale, Rucker, San Martin, San Ysi- 
dro, Washington and Fremont at Santa 
Clara, Sunnyvale, Whisman, and Gilroy 
union high. 

Palo Alto — Addison, Channing, Lytton, 
Mayfield, Purissima, South Palo Alto, and 
Stanford Convalescent. 

Vallejo — Bay Terrace, Curry, Everest. 
Farragut, Flosden, Grant, Highland, Lin 
coln, Roosevelt, and Mariano Guadalupe 
Vallejo junior high. 

Sonoma County — Alexander, Alpine. 
American Valley, Arcadia, Bay, Bennett 
Valley, Bliss, Brush, Canfield, Cinnabar 
Cotati, Daniels, Dunbar union, El Verano. 
Felta, Flowery, Forestville union, Grant 
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Green Valley, Guerneville, Guilford, Hall, 
Hearn, Horicon, Jenner, Jonive, Junction, 
Lakeville, Lampert, Lewis, Litton, Lone 
Redwood, Maacama, Manzanitas, Marin, 
Mark West, Meeker, Mill Creek, Monroe, 
Monte Rio, Occidental, Ocean View, Oli- 
vet, Payran, Piner, Potter, Ridenhour, Rie- 
bli, Rincon, Roseland, Sotoyome, Spring 
Hill, Starr, Steuben, Strawberry, Todd, Tule 
Vista, lowa at Two Rock union, Vine Hill, 
Wallace, Watmaugh, Watson, Windsor 
union, Wright, Analy union high, Clover- 
dale union high, Healdsburg high, Sonoma 
Valley union high, and Santa Rosa junior 
college. 

Santa Rosa— Annex, Burbank, Fre- 
mont, Lincoln, South Park, and Santa Rosa 
high, making the entire City 100%. 

Petaluma—Lincoln, McKinley, Philip 
Sweed, Washington grammar, Petaluma 
high, Cotati junior high, and Penngrove 
junior high. 

Stanislaus Count y — Belpassi, Bonita, 
Ceres, Cole, Denair unified, Fairview, 
Grayson, Hart, Hickman, Hughson, Jack- 
son, Jennings, Jones, Keyes union, Knights 
Ferry union, Lowell, McHenry, Milnes, 
Mitchell, Monte Vista, Mountain View, 
Newman (Yolo Avenue and P Street), 
Union school and East Side primary at 
Oakdale, Paradise, Las Palmas and North- 
mead at Patterson, Prescott, Ransom, Riv- 
erbank, Roberts Ferry union, Rosedale, 
Stanislaus, Tegner, Lowell and Hawthorne 
at Turlock, Valley Home joint, Washing- 
ton, Ceres union high, Denair unified high, 
and Orestimba union high at Newman. 

Modesto — Roosevelt, Burbank, Frank- 
lin, John Muir, Lincoln, and Wilson. 


Tuolumne County — Algerine, Arastra- 
ville, . Belleview, Big Oak Flat, Chinese 
Camp, Jamestown, Pinecrest, Poverty Hill, 
Rawhide, Shaw's Flat-Springfield union, 
Soulsbyville, Twain Harte, Ward's Ferry, 
Sonora union high and Summerville union 
high at Tuolumne. — E. G. Gridley, Bay 
Secretary. 


Southern Section 


Imperial County — Acacia, Bard, Cali- 
patria — Union high and Bonita, Eastside, 
Elm, Glamis, Heber, Highline, Imperial — 
Union high and all elementary schools, Lan- 
tana, Magnolia, McCabe, Meloland, Mt. 
Signal, North End, Ogilby, Palmetto, Rose, 
Seeley, Silsbee, Sunset Springs, Trifolium, 
Verde, Westside union. 


Los Angeles County — Bassett, Bell Gar- 
dens, Carmenita, Clearwater — Grove and 
Los Cerritos, Compton elementary schools, 
El Monte elementary schools, Hawthorne — 
Fifth Street, Hudson, La Verne City, La 
Verne Heights, Lowell Joint, Potrero 
Heights, Whittier union high. 

Glendale — Balboa, Cerritos, Columbus, 
Edison, Eugene Field, Franklin, Fremont, 





Glenoaks, La Crescenta, Lincoln, Magnolia, 
Mann, Marshall, Montrose, Verdugo Wood- 
lands, R. D. White, Herbert Hoover high. 


Pasadena — Altadena, Arroyo Seco, Bur- 
bank, Cleveland, Edison, Fremont, Garfield, 
Hale, Hamilton, Jackson, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Linda Vista, Longfellow, Madison, McKin- 
ley, Roosevelt, San Rafael, Washington, 
Willard, Wilson junior high, Administra- 
tion Building. 

Orange Count y — Centralia, Cypress, 
Garden Grove elementary schools, Olinda. 

Riverside County — Hemet junior high, 
Riverside — Irving and Chemwa 
high, San Ignacio. 


junior 


San Bernardino County — Barstow union 
high, Big Bear high, Big Bear Lake, Green- 
leaf, Highland, Twenty-Nine Palms high, 
Victor Valley union high. 

San Diego County — Bostonia, Campo, 
Julian union high, Oceanside. 

Santa Barbara County — Guadalupe. 

Ventura County — Mesa union, Ventura 
— Junior high, May Henning, Washington. 


North Coast Section 


Trinity County — all schools. 


Mendocino County — Albion, Laurel, 
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Calpella, Caspar, Comptche, 


Dos 
union, Gaskill, Hearst, Kaisen, Mendocino 
union, McNear, Piercy, Potter Valley union, 
Sherwood, Willits elementary, Woods, Ukiah 
elementary, Mendocino union high, Ukiah 
union high, Potter Valley high, Laytonville 
high, Hopland, Redwood Valley. 


Rios 


Humboldt County — Alderpoint, Alton, 
Arcata, Blue Lake, Bluff 
Prairie, Briceland, Bucksport, Bull Creek, 
Bunker Hill, Captetown, Centerville, Coffee 
Creek, Cuddeback union, Dows Prairie, 
Dyerville, Eel River, Elk River; Eureka — 
Franklin, Lincoln, Marshall, Eureka junior 
high; Ferndale, Field, Fieldbrook, Fortuna, 
Garberville, Georgeson, Jones, Jones Prairie, 
Klamath, Little River, Loleta, Mad River, 
McCann, McDiarmid, Miranda, Morek, Oak- 
dale, Orleans, Pecivan, Pepperwood, Port 
Kenyon, Price Creek, Redwood, Rio Dell, 
Rohnerville, Rolph, Salmon Creek, Scotia, 
Sequoia, Table Bluff, Upper Mattole, Wash- 
ington, Whitethorn, Wilder, 
Williams Creek, Worthington. Arcata union 


Banner, Bay, 


Weitchpec, 


high, Fortuna union high, Ferndale union 
high, Eureka senior high, South Fork union 
high; Cutten, Excelsior, Jefferson, Grizzly 
Bluff, Harris, Honeydew, Hydesville, Yager 
— Alma Thompson, Ferndale. 


How to Study California 


A Child's Directed Study Guide for the Fourth Grade 


by 


BERNICE BAXTER 
Coordinator of Instruction, Oakland 


and 


FORREST C. MICHELL 
Principal, Lakeview Elementary School, Oakland 


This book is a non-consumable workbook for 
directed study based in general on the new state text 
CALIFORNIA, by Irmagarde Richards. 


ORDER NOW: 


Single copy . 
5 Copies or more, each 


$ .75 
$ .60 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


609 Mission Street 


San Francisco, 5, California 













Northern Section 


Alpine County 100%, and also County 
Superintendents Office, Clay, Webster, 
Lincoln. 

Glenn County — Willows union high 
school; this makes Glenn County 100%. 

Tehama County — Corning elementary, 
tos Molinos high. 

Colusa County— Colusa high school, 
Supervision Department, Arbuckle, Indian 
Valley, Maxwell high school, Cachil Dehe, 
Johns, Princeton, Williams high school, 
Welfare and Attendance Department, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Grand Island, 
Lodoga, Maxwell, Williams, Pierce high 
school. EF: Mapes. 


Central Section e 


Modoc County — Adin, Alpine, Alturas, 
Arlington, Big Valley, Carr, Cedarville 
union, Cloverswale, Davis Creek, Delmora, 
Eagleville, Ft. Bidwell Reservation, Grand- 
view, Lake City union, Little Hot Spring, 
Modoc, Mt. Bidwell, South Davis Creek, 
South Fork union, State Line, Surprise 
Valley, White Horse, Widow Valley, Wil- 
low Ranch, Big Valley Joint union high, 
Modoc union high, Adult Education, Sur- 
prise Valley union high. — Stuart B. Waite. 

Shasta County — Mount Burney. 

Merced County — Elementary schools, — 
Arena, Arundel, Ballico, Bliss Emergency, 
Buhach, Clay, Cressey, Dos Palos, Elim 
union, El Nido, Fairview, Gustine union, 
Hilmar, Hopeton, Johnson Joint, Livingston, 
Los Banos, Merced Falls, Merquin union, 
Mitchell, Plainsburg union, Planada, Prairie 
Flower, Riverside, Romero, Russell, Savana, 
Vincent, Volta, Whitmer. High schools, — 
Hiimar union. Merced County staff. Canal, 
Washington—W. A. Knapp, supervisor, 
Merced County. 

Fresno County — Washington union high, 
Tranquillity union high; Alta Vista, Bethel, 
Lincoln, Bullard. — Elsie Raymond, secre- 
tary, Fresno County Division, CTA. 


Dr. Lloyd D. Bernard, for many years 
director of teacher-training, Chico State 
College, is a Lieutenant and Executive Offi 
cer, Naval Training Program, Colorado 
College at Colorado Springs. 

Dr. George H. Geyer, former director of 
Glendale District Junior College, is now 
Chief, American Military Government edu 
cation program, Naples, Italy. 





Send Us Your Orders and Inquiries for 
LABORATORY 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 











FOR CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY 
AND GENERAL SCIENCE 

We represent and carry in stock, among 

others, the well-known lines of Central Scien- 

tific Co., Baker & Adamson Chemica! Co., 

Oregon Biological Supply Co., Ward’s Natural 

Science Est., Spencer Lens Co 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 






































Don Letter of the Month 
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SANTA ANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Santa Ana, California 


. os ROY 
Don Letter-of-the-Month  < 
& 
Nases from Home Fol. 2 Me. 1 Setober, 1983 : ner 
: e 
Dear Friends bas 1 
cease 
This letter gay be somewhat of a surprise to you, but ft te the outgrowth tar, 
of an ides that has been developing for sometime as to just how we might de te t 
atle to keep tn teuch with former junior college students and faculty seubers grains 
who are now scattered throughout the world. Personakly, I am not overly fond ge 4% 
of minesgtaphed material but hope that you will forgive it in thie case as it neve: 
ig practically impossible to write ,@reonal letters to @ll you folks. During a the 


the past year it has been my good fortune to correspond regularly with about 
60 students, but the list continues te grow each week anf haa arrived at the 
place where we are going to have difficulty answering all the good letters 
unlesa the Don Letter-of-the-Month is a sucess, 


Incidentally, it might te well te explain that we had heard @0 much about 
the Beook-of-the-Month that we figured a Letter-of~the-Month was in ornler. As 
you have already noted, the frontpiece te Illustrated ty Capt. Jack Gardiner 
who is now "somewhere in England.” Helen Joiner, who replaced Vislet 
Bartholomew in the office, will take care of the dictation ané we have had the 
fine cooperation of Willard Prancie end Art Ball at the print shop in getting 
out thie first tasue, 


Bow for bits of news ag the time allows: 





War activities, rationing, ané the current emergency have hit the ol4 ; 
funior college a coupls of good Dlows since vou lact visited the canons, We : re 
fivuret the other day that sere than 1300 former students are is 
now ip the service, {ncluding about 5CO vho completed the Pilot 
Sraining Program launched here geome years ago by Mr. Ruscell. 
Yany of you will be hanpy to know that he t¢ now Lt. Col, Russell 
in-charge of the Arctic, Desert. and Tropic Information Senter 
loonteé at Belin Field, Plorida. Ris Adjutant ie Capt. Salvin C, 
Flint. Last year we lest more than 25 faculty members and have 
had a most Aiffieult time in replacing many of thes, The 
aresent faculty numbers about 20 full-time members ané 9 part- 
tine inetructore, Enroliment thie fall has been surprisingly 
good and totele 737 at this writing. More than hoo of these 
are attending classes in the new Brening Division which offers 
30 courses for jayase credit between 6 and 10 pam. 


















During the sumer we had good visite or letters fron 
Major Preston Piper (that fellow is hard to keep up with as he 
is now in England anf a bt, Colonel}; Ensign Bik eh, now 


dwihaton 


Santa Ana Junior College, at Santa Ana in Orange County, issued Don Letter-of- 
the-Month, a mimeographed illustrated newsletter sent to former students serving in 
the Armed Forces, of which there are now over 1,500. This highly-meritorious project 

could well be utilized by all schools having large numbers of students in the Services 
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In Memoriam 


California School People Recently Deceased 


Margaret E. West 


A Tribute by Ralph F. Essert, 
Santa Monica 


Mi arcaret E. WEST, former teacher 
of the La Habra Schools, Orange County, 
passed away at the age of 83 years, 4 
months. She started her high school edu- 
cation while rearing a family of 4, received 
her AB degree when 62 years of age, and 
was completing her work for an MA when 
she died. 

Her 40 years in the profession extended 
over a period of 60 years, as teacher, prin- 
cipal, district superintendent and county 
superintendent — the last 15 as teacher in 


La Habra. 


Who is big enough to measure such a life, 
By what rule do we weigh the good done, 
To sons, grandsons and great grandsons, 
Who stood before the desk of such a one? 


Where education was life and its sign growth 
She autographed the heart of every youth. 

So long as there is youth, and 

So long as there is life, she lives, 

For she was their teacher. 


EASE IN SPEECH, Revised 


Miss Groce of Riverside 


A Tribute by Lillian Graves, Ontario 


Miss L. Orrie Groce, for 27 years a 
teacher of home economics at Riverside 
High School, passed away January 13, at 
her home in Corona Del Mar. She was 
born on a farm near Oldham, South Da- 
kota, in 1883. 


We extend our sincerest sympathy to her 
relatives, especially to her two sisters, 
Mrs. David Brubaker of Thermal and Mrs. 
E. A. Bronson of San Dimas, who cared 
for her the last 8 months of her life, dur- 
ing her serious illness. 


For the last two years before her illness, 
Miss Groce had worked in the Post Office 
at Corona Del Mar, as her “‘war service.” 

Miss Groce was a graduate in 1912 of 
the third class at Santa Barbara State Nor- 
mal School of Home Economics and 
Manual Arts. She graduated again from 
Santa Barbara State College in 1926, with 
her degree. She was active in alumni affairs 
for many years. 


She also graduated from Los Angeles 
Normal School and taught in the elemen- 
tary schools of Pioneer, Colton and Needles 
before going in 1911 to Santa 
Her high ideals inspired us all. 


Barbara. 
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Elizabeth Bradley 


San Bernardino Commemorates Work of 
Local Educator 


Elsie Frances Gibbs, Director Secondary 
Education, San Bernardino 
City Schools 


As a memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth Bradley, 
one of San Bernardino City’s most loved 
school-people, a new elementary school now 
being constructed is named in her honor. 
Mrs. Bradley died of a heart attack August 
3, 1943. 


She filled for 25 years the difficult posi- 
tion of attendance officer in the city schools, 
where she was loved by the children and 
parents she served as well as the school 
people with whom she worked. 


Her years of service enabled her to know 
by direct contact the environment, the par 
entage and intimate details of personal life 
of those she contacted in her work. She 
was more than an attendance officer; she 
was a personal friend and counselor. 


A granddaughter of pioneers who came 
overland to California in a covered wagon, 
she was the daughter of Laura and Richard 


Curtis, both pioneer teachers. Mrs. Curtis, 


By MARGARET PAINTER, Modesto, California, High School 


© CONCENTRATES on showing the student how to meet with con- 
fidence the speech occasions of everyday life. Its comprehensive 


scope, pleasing approach, and practical content appeal to high 
school students and teachers alike. 


HANDBOOK OF WRITING 
AND SPEAKING 


By WOOLLEY, SCOTT, TRESSLER 


® TEACHEs students how to express themselves clearly, correctly, 
and vividly . . . How to develop habits of logical thinking . .. How 


to use reference tools easily and efficiently 
mastery of grammar . 


and a reference book. 


. .. How to gain true 


.. This new Handbook is both a textbook 


D.C. Heath and Company 


182 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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one of California's early educators, taught 
in San Bernardino for 30 years. 


Mr. Curtis was school attendance officer 
for many years before his death in 1918. 
At that time his daughter Elizabeth, then 
married and the mother of three children, 
took over his work which she carried until 
her death. 

“Elizabeth Bradley dignified the position of 
attendance officer,” stated Superintendent J. R. 
Croad, when he recently recommended to the 
Board of Education that the new school be 
named in her honor. “By the very nature of 
the work to be done an atttendance officer is 
often disliked, but she accomplished the impos- 


sible by making herself the best-loved person in 
the school system. 


“She seemed to know intuitively the right 
approach for the particular circumstance. The 
boys and girls who got into trouble found she 
was their best friend and she had a way of 
straightening out differences between parents 
and teachers. 


“Because of the very unique and unforgettable 
service rendered the schools and the community, 
no more fitting tribute could be paid to her 
than to name a school in her honor.” 


Emma Tindell, a beloved pioneer teacher 
of the Lodi School District, passed to her 
reward Sunday, January 16. The greater 
part of her life was spent in the Lodi 
area where for many years she was prin- 
cipal of the Salem School. 


Although she had retired from public 
school work a few years previous to her 
death, she was actively engaged in the 
work of her church and in the community, 
where she was an honored citizen, up to 
practically the time of her death. 


In the last sad rites, her pastor in a 
very fitting way, extolled her many vir- 
tues by making use of the following text: 
“They rest from their labors and their 
works do follow them.” 


It can truly be said of her that her 
works will follow her in the lives of all 
those with whom she came in contact, 
especially in the lives of the boys and 
girls with whom she worked. 


Lewis B. Avery 


Lewis B. Avery, 84, former assistant 
superintendent of Oakland public schools, 
died February 10 at his home in Berkeley. 
He had been ill 10 days. 


A native of Stevens Point, Wis., Mr. 





Mathematies Dictionary 


By Dr. Glenn James, University of California, 
and R. C. James 
Provides clear definitions of the concepts 
of arithmetic and subsequent courses. Gladly 
sent on approval. 
Mail $2.55 (if a teacher) to the Digest 
Press, Dept. 3D, Van Nuys, California. 











Avery graduated from Tabor College, lowa, 
1880. After teaching a few years in 
Midwest communities he was named super- 
intendent of schools at Marshall, Minn. 


He moved to Redlands in 1895 to be 
principal of the high school. He held the 
post until 1906, when he became superin- 
tendent of schools. 


From 1908 to 1913, Mr. Avery was 
superintendent of San Jose high school. In 
1913, he moved to Oakland as assistant 
superintendent of schools. He held that 
post until 1930 when he was appointed 
superintendent of sciences and adult educa- 


tion for the school system. He retired in 
1934. 


in 


Mr. Avery was an Honorary Life Member 
of California Teachers Association. He also 
was a member of Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Oakland. 


Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools in 
Wartime, is Leaflet No. 8 in School Chil- 
dren and the War Series issued by U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
This important pamphlet of 26 pages is 
particularly timely because of the rising tide 
of juvenile delinquency. 
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MeCormick-Mathers Book 


Gownx Up with Arithmetic, 
Book 5, for the fifth grade, is a con- 


tinuation of this new series for grades 
1-5 published by McCormick-Mathers 
Publishing Company, Wichita, Kansas. 
Book 5 meets the demands of teachers 
in the placement of certain topics, 
notably long division and fractions. 

The contents of this book are in line 
with the mental development of the pupils, 
thus reducing the learning difficulties to a 
minimum. The many attractive drawings 
and illustrations arouse interest and pro- 
mote learning. 

The new arithmetical processes are intro- 
duced in social situations familiar to the 
pupils. The vocabulary is carefully con- 
trolled to facilitate learning. Each general 
skill has been carefully analyzed and is 
presented to the pupils one step at a time, 
as the need for it arises in the development 
of the subject. 

A set of achievement tests prepared in a 
separate pamphlet is provided free with 
each book, and a time-saving teachers 


manual accompanies class orders; list price, 
40c. 


Santa Clara County Teachers Association actively participated in the 
recent Fourth War Loan drive; shown above are Daniel J. Stone, Palo 
Alto, president of the county association (left), and William C. Henley, 
Mountain View, treasurer (center), receiving the first $500 bond from « 


San Jose bank official. 
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Pan-American Day 


Bassin the common 
effort of the American Republics in 
the successful prosecution of the war 
and the importance attached to an 
effective post-war organization, the 
Pan-American Union has announced 
that the theme of this year’s Pan- 
American Day is The Peoples of 
America: United for Victory Today; 
United for Peace Tomorrow. 


This slogan appears on an attractive 
poster prepared by the Pan-American 
Union, bearing in color the flags of 
the 21 American Republics. 


Pan-American Day is observed annually 
on April 14, and has been proclaimed offi- 
cially by the Governments of all the Ameri- 
can Republics. 


A complete list of the literature prepared 
for Pan-American Day in 1944, which is 
available on request addressed to the Pan- 
American Union, Washington 6, D.C., is 
as follows: 


1. Pan American Day. Suggestions for its 
Observance, 


2. The Americas: Yesterday — Today —To- 
morrow. (a) Historical development and 
basic principles of the Inter-American Sys- 
tem; (b) The Americas today, their contribution 
to the war effort; (c) The Americas and the 
future. 


8. What Do You Know About Pan American- 
ism? A series of questions based on the fore- 
going articles. 


4, The Bulletin of the Pan American Union. 
The February 1944, issue of the Monthly Bulle- 
tin will contain a series of short stories, poems 
and descriptive articles on the American Repub- 
Hes. 


5. Six Lessons in Spanish. Conversational 
Spanish for high school and elementary college 
classes, 


6. Six Lessons in Portuguese. Same as above. 
in Portuguese. 
Plays, Pageants, Radio Presentations 


7. The Promise of the Americas. A pageant 
for Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth grades. 


8. Latin America Bound. A play for Junior 
and Senier high school groups. 


9. Let Us Be Friends. A play for Junior High 
or Seventh and Eighth grades. 


10. Great Names in Latin American History. 
A radie sketch; might also be arranged as a 
high sehoel assembly program. 


Cemmencement Helps 


N EA Division of Publications for years 
has published each January what has been 
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FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 


Vitamin C Tablets 





Concentrate 
aaeteee ; 


Prisoner-of-war parcel — Contents of standard food parcel prepared 
by American Red Cross for American and other United Nations war 
prisoners. In 140,000 packages recently shipped, more meat and vitamins 


were included. 





known as the Vitalized Commencement 
Manual. 


Last year it was called the Wartime 
Commencement Manual. This year it is 
entitled the Second Wartime Commence- 
ment Manual. 


It contains summaries of a large number 
of the best 1943 programs submitted by 
schools throughout the country, scripts of 
4 programs, selected references, and other 
suggestions; 72 pages; 50c. 


Grder from National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


A Worthy Bulletin 


Nationa League of Teachers Asso- 
ciations issues an excellent illustrated 
bulletin, now in its 24th volume. Helen F. 
Holt of Alameda, active CTA worker, is 
immediate past-president of the National 
League. Vera Hawkins of San Diego is 
chairman of the public relations committee. 


Other prominent California school-people 
now serving on League committees are, —- 
Mary Virginia Morris, Los Angeles; Eugenia 
Tolson, San Diego; Amanda Bonwell, Long 
Beach; Margaret Donovan, Berkeley; Care- 
lyn Shotwell, Long Beach; Miriam Spreng 
San Diego: Mrs. Irma Doughty, San Diego. 


Watch the NEW. 


CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION 


Series 
Wm. S. Gray - - - - Reading Director 


Content books for the primary 
grades correlated in vocabulary 
with the New Basic Readers. 


Social Studies 
(Hanna) 


Health and Personal Development 


(BaRUCH-MONTGOMERY ) 

























Science 
(BEAUCHAMP: picture-method) 


Numbers 
(STUDEBAKER-KNIGHT-FINDLEY-RUCH ) 





For more information write te 


H. B. McAllister O.C. Keesey 
1233 So. Hope St. 10400 Wilshire 
Los Angeles 15 Blvd. 

Los Angeles 24 
A. H. Goddard E. B. Wickersham 
1152 Amador Ave. 181 Pitman Ave. 
Berkeley 7 Palo Alto 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Bumpers or EpucaTionaL Procrams 


Chicago 5 




























































LETTERS 


Of Interest to California Teachers 


A Teacher's Impressions 


Sirs: 


When I was a teacher years ago, | sent 
aiticles to your publication which you 
kindly published. As the need for teachers 
has become acute, I have gone back as a 
substitute to help out in the emergency. It 
is my war effort. 


One principal remarked: “You cannot 





MILLS COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
For Men and Women 


JUNE 30 to AUGUST 6, 1944 


2, 
Od 


Casa Pan Americana 


Languages and cultures of the Amer- 
icas. RUDOLPH SCHEVILL, Chairman. 
Staff includes Erico VERISSIMO. 


Chung Kuo Yuan 

Chinese language, literature and his- 
tory. Fook Tim Cuan, Chairman. 
Creative Art Workshop 


Techniques, criticism, teaching meth- 
ods. WiLtLt1amM Gaw, Chairman. Staff 
includes Donc KINGMAN and ALFRED 
NEUMEYER. 


English Language Institute 


Workshop in teaching English to 
Latin Americans. WILLARD SMITH, 
Chairman. 


La Maison Francaise 


French language and literature. A. 
Cecite Reau, Chairman. Staff includes 
JuLIAN GREEN and Maurice CoIn- 


DREAU. 

Music 

Techniques and criticism. LUTHER 
MARCHANT, Chairman. Staff includes 


Darius MILHAUD. 


Camp Fire Girls Executive 
Training School 
3 weeks, July 7 to July 28. 


Family Life Education Workshop 


3 weeks, June 30 to July 22. 


Institute of International Relations 
10 days, June 18 to June 28. 


For details address: 
Office of the Summer Session 
MiLts CoLLecEe 


OAKLAND 13 CALIFORNIA 











join the WACs nor shoulder a gun, but 
ycu can help us out.” It has been gratify- 
ing to do so. It might be of interest to tell 
you some of the reactions of one who has 
returned to the schoolroom after years of 
absence: 


There are many things that I notice as I 
go about, that are worthy of mention. One 
outstanding feature of a prominent school 
is the standing of attention, wherever one 
i1ay be, when the Flag is raised and the 
bugle is sounded. I had seen schools stand 
ii: line for attention upon that occasion, but 
it impressed me much more when children 
on the playground, in the schoolrooms or 
halls, stopped in silence for that event. 


When the flag was lowered and taps 
sounded at night the same reverence was 
observed. That silent moment must carry 
with it more reverence and devotion than 
a lecture could inspire. I liked that. 


School management on the part of pupils 
has moved up a bit since I last encountered 
it. It seems to be quite the prevailing cus- 
tom for rooms to be organized for safety, 
care of school supplies, housekeeping, and 
orderliness. 


It is pleasant upon entering a room as a 
substitute to find everything moving on as 
if the regular teacher were present. For 
the moment one wonders if she is really 
needed, but later finds a group ready to 
receive what she has to offer to supplement 
their program. 

I have met very delightful children during 
these last months. I wish I might introduce 
you to some of them. 


Respectfully submitted 


Marian S. Johnston 
Riverside 


Bureau for Intercultural Education 

221 West 57th Street, New York 
Understanding, Cooperation and National 
Unity among the Cultural Groups in America 


For 


My dear Friend: 


The Bureau and its Board appreciate 
your continued interest in the importance 
of our work. May we take this opportunity 
to invite you to bring to our attention pro- 
Education, tech- 
niques, materials or resources that you have 


grams in Intercultural 


found valuable. 


The busy teacher, administrator or com- 
munity leader often has a wealth of expe- 
rience that could with profit be shared by 
others. Take a moment and write us a 
brief description of what you are doing in 
the field and thus advance 


cause of education for Intergroup Democ- 


the common 


racy. 

We have issued a new literature list. 
Out of the Many — One is a 16-page plan 
for Intercultural Education. Copies may be 
obtained on request. 
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The Bureau is entirely dependent at this 
time upon moneys contributed by founda- 
tions, by friends of the cause, and by edu- 
cators who seek Bureau service. 


Sincerely, 
William H. Kilpatrick, 


Chairman 


Korea for the Koreans 


American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations 
1 East 54th Street, New York City 


A New Bibliography 


In November 1943, the United States, 
Great Britain and China promised independ- 
ence to Korea. The policies and measures 
by which our Government, and also Ameri- 
can business, philanthropy and missionary 
enterprise, can best help build Korean inde- 
pendence will become a source of great 
speculation and debate. 

»Bruno Lasker, in his introduction to this 
reading-list, traces briefly the Korean back- 
ground and the advent of Japanese rule. 
He also calls attention to many of the post- 
war problems that will arise in the interim 
period between Japanese rule and Korean 
self-government. 


This reading-list has been carefully 
checked by some of our best American 
experts on Korea, and is an invaluable guide 
to well-rounded information. 

At irregular intervals during 1944, the 
Institute of Pacific Relations plans to con- 
tinue its policy of publishing much-needed 
guide material on areas of the Far East. 
Our next bibliography will be on China. 

If you are interested in obtaining this, 
you may order your copy now, and it will 
be sent to you as soon as it is off the press 
The cost will be 15c. Korea for the Koreans 
is also 15c. 


In ordering any Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions materials, if your order should amount 
to less than $1, please prepay with stamps. 
The present manpower shortage makes it 
no longer possible for us to bill for small 
amounts, much as we would like to do so. 


Thank you for your cooperation. 


Rosamond Lee 
Publications Secretary 


From Ansel Williams 


Dear Roy*: 


Your welcome letter traveled some! It 
went to my former home in Stockton — 
then to my attorney —then forwarded to 


* See this magazine, January issue, 1944, p. 6. 
Mr. Williams for many years was superin- 
tendent of schools, Stockton. 
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the American Embassy in Mexico City — 
then to me. Well, it was gratifying to re- 
ceive the Honorary Life Membership in 
CTA. Thank you also for your expression 
of pleasure in having a part in the confer- 
ring of this Life Membership. 

My family and I have been in Mexico 
City and surroundings since October 27, 
1943. We have enjoyed trips all @ver this 
interesting and rapidly-growing city of 
1,800,000 people, and we have had wonder- 
ful trips over the adjacent mountains to 
Taxco, Toluca, Cuernavaca and other 
places. 

This city in the center of this valley of 
Mexico has an elevation of 7400 feet. To 
visit any other cities — east, west or south 
—we must go over the summit of the 
mountains at elevations varying from 8000 
to 8800 feet. 

In California the above would mean 10 
feet of snow at this season. Here it means 
mountains with beautiful flowering trees, 
shrubs, climbing vines and rare flowers. Of 
course, we are in the Torrid Zone. 

Next week we shall visit the historic city 
of Puebla, 100 miles east—-then on to 
Guadalajara, 420 miles west of Mexico City. 

Adios and very best wishes to you. 


Yours, 
Ansel S. Williams. 


Mexico City. 
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Teacher Appreciation 


American teachers are doing impor- 
tant work. They are helping our boys and 
girls get ready to carry on tomorrow — all 
that we are fighting and working for today. 


This is the message the Wrigley Com- 
pany is running in state teachers magazines, 
and in other national teacher publications, 
March 6 issue of Life, and the April issues 
of Redbook and Cosmopolitan. 


The entire run of Wrigley car-cards is 
carrying the same illustration in full color 
— the pensive little school-girl face and the 
message. See Page 29. 

In one single month this gives it over 
one billion exposures. 


Universal Edueation 


W ium J. WORTHINGTON, in- 
structor of business subjects, Inglewood 
high school in Los Angeles County, is also 
employed as coordinator of education at 
North American Aviation, California Divi- 
sion, Inglewood. 

He recently contributed an admirable 
paper in Southern California Section Busi- 
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enables us to 
SERVE YOU BETTER! 


By ordering now the essential library sup- 


plies you will require in the next several 


of lower prices when ordering in quantity. 


In some items there may be changes in the 


material used will be the best available. 


mWLORD BROS.. Ine. 


EST. 1896 





William J. Worthington 


ness Educators Bulletin and describing the 
universal education program offered by 
North American Aviation to all and every 
of its many thousands of employees. 


Every employee, from the newest worker 
just out of the training center, to ranking 
members of the supervisory staff, has an 
opportunity for improving his company 
status by taking educational offerings. 





months, there is less likelihood of delay and 


disappointment. Besides, you get the benefit 


weight and color of paper stock, to conform 


with WPB restrictions. In every case the 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 









POST-WAR SCHOOLS 


PLAN NOW FOR POST-WAR SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


Glen T. Goodwill, Superintendent of Schools, Needles, San Bernardino County 


— of trustees and school 
superintendents with foresight now 
are planning construction work for 
the post-war period in order that the 
children in the American public 
schools may be housed in buildings 
which are conducive to good health, 
safe from fire and earthquake hazards, 
and adequate for conducting a mod- 
ern school program. 


Sane analysis of possible post-war 
school population should be made in 
each community and comprehensive 
studies made of each school site. All 
too frequently, in the past, school 
districts have suddenly realized that a 
new building is needed, quickly se- 
cured the services of an architect who 
prepared plans and _ specifications, 
then proceeded to the site and marked 
the spot where the new building 


should be located. Far greater suc- 
cess is experienced in districts where 
a systematic study of school premises 
is made followed by careful analysis 
of future needs and drawings made to 
scale showing location of present and 
future classroom buildings, cafeteria, 
swimming pool, and play area. 


A Completed Plan 


In Needles, the board of trustees 
and school administration have just 
completed such a plan. The district, 
with an area of 6,000 square miles, is 
geographically one of the largest 
school districts in the United States. 
In Needles, a town of 5,000 people, 
there are 3 public schools and in the 
surrounding area are 5 schools located 
as far as 85 miles from the central 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES that account for the 


enthusiastic acceptance of 


>“ LEARNING ARITHMETIC” 


by LENNEs, Rocers, and TRAVER 


BEFORE FIGURING.” 


seaeaeneeane aes eases ean eee 


Plan Now to Adopt 
“LEARNING 
ARITHMETIC" 


Write for 
Further Information 


1. A simple presentation of the fundamentals of arithmetic — clear 
and concise explanations, short and understandable problems — a 
feature welcomed by both teachers and pupils. 


2. A problem development that really teaches pupils to “THINK 


3. More exercises and related problems than any other series. 


4. A workable plan for prevention of weaknesses, rather than a com- 
plicated, theoretical, diagnostic and remedial program. 





LAIDLAW BROTH ERS 116 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 5 





_ Bursch, 
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ofice. The superintendent of schools, 
the school architect, and Dr. Charles 
chief of the division of 
schoolhouse planning, State Depart- 
ment of Education, visited each school 
site for the purpose of study and an- 
alysis. The architect then prepared 
drawings of each site complete in de- 
tail. At Parker Dam, for example, 
a temporary building is in use which 
was erected after work was started on 
the Bureau of Reclamation Project. 
The drawings show the location of 
the old building and complete pre- 
liminary sketches for the new build- 
ing. 

The plans upon completion were 
submitted to the board of trustees for 
study then to the State Department 
of Education for approval. The archi- 
tect has assured the district that 
working-drawings can be had within 
3 weeks time when the request is 
made, This service has been secured 
by the school district for each campus 
at no cost. An agreement has been 
signed stating that in the event the 
district should proceed with these par- 
ticular plans the architect will be paid 
the standard fee as the work pro- 
gresses. Many architects throughout 
the nation are willing to enter into 
such an agreement. 


Millions of people are hoping for 
the day when peace will come. When 
it does come it is possible that funds 
appropriated by our government for 
the destructive forces of war will be 
diverted into constructive channels 
and be used for the erection of public 
buildings. School districts who have 
planned for this post-war construction 
will benefit from such a program. The 
American people are convinced that 
every school in the land should be 
housed in a building that is safe and 
adequate for the education needs of 
children, and plans should be made 
now to meet that need. 


California School Lunch Programs are 
favorably affected by 2 new rulings pub- 
lished on page 30, Education For Victory, 
vol. 2, no. 14, January 20, 1944, official 
biweekly of U. S. Office of Education, 
where it can be obtained. Marie White is 
school lunch representative. 
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Dr. Forrest E. Long, chairman, department 
of secondary education, New York Univer- 
sity, is now director of school and college 
division, National Safety Council, succeed- 
ing Miss Marian L. Telford, who has 
moved to the Council’s Field Organization 
Department. In his new capacity Dr. Long 
assumes active direction of the Council’s 
expanded program among schools and 
colleges. 


* * * 


Screen Adettes, Inc., western distributors 
for Films Incorporated of New York City, 
has opened an office at 68 Post Street, San 
Francisco 4, Mrs. Olive McKay in charge 
Los Angeles exchange is at 1709 West 8th 
Street, Los Angeles 14. Home office is 314 
Southwest 9th Avenue, Portland 5, Oregon. 


* * * 


County Superintendents 


Important Resolutions Adopted at Los 
Angeles and Sacramento Meetings 


a is a brief digest of 
important resolutions adopted at recent 
conferences of Association of Califor- 
nia County School Superintendents, 
at Los Angeles and Sacramento: 

Urging federal aid for Education; stress- 
ing the continuing need for more adequate 
financing of Education in California; rec- 
ommending the establishment of a State 
Equalization Fund; asking that schools be 
not penalized because of epidemic pupil- 
absences due to ill-health; urging increase 
of a.d.a. support of supervision; urging 
legislation to enable the county superintend- 
ent to contract with districts for special 
services; urging 15 recommendations on 
Post-War Education prepared at the Los 
Angeles conference. 


NEW PACIFIC HIGHWAY 


MEXICO ADDS NEW HIGHWAY LINK TO UNITED STATES BORDER: NEW 

86-MILE TEQUILLA-TEPIC ROAD FROM NOGALES, ARIZONA, TO GUADALA- 

JARA TO CONNECT AT TEPIC WITH HIGHWAY FOR MEXICO CITY... 
QUAINT TOURIST SCENES EN ROUTE 


N O link in Mexico’s fast-growing 
system of modern highways offers 
more Good Neighbor importance nor 
greater interest to post-war Americans 
than the newly-inaugurated 86-mile 
construction of the Pacific Highway 
from Guadalajara, Mexico to the U. S. 
Border at Nogales, Arizona, points 
out the survey bureau of American 
Express. 

The new route, to be known as the 
Tequilla-Tepic link, connects at Tepic 
with the beautiful new highway to 
Mexico City from where the now 
under-construction Inter-American 
Highway is being rushed toward the 
Panama Canal Zone. 


“A new tourist land of picturesque 
scenery, beautiful lakes and fascinat- 
ing old world cities and towns, bearing 
the imprint of Spanish Colonial Civili- 
zation, awaits the travelers,” states 
Douglas Malcolm. Leaving Nogales, 
the highway proceeds to Magdalena 
and passes the Islands of Santa Mar- 
garita, famed for their tropical beauty. 

Next is the ride through the Mazat- 
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500 Howard Street 


Books for the Wartime Program 
in American Education 


Basic Mathematics for Aviation 


Write for Circulars and Discounts 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


lan Region of carnival gaiety. Due to 
the configuration of the coast-line, the 
highway curves inland through the 
interesting and primitive villages of 
the Gulf of California to the seaport 
town of Guaymas. 


At the quaint old Castillian town of 
Tepic, long known as the forgotten 
town of the 15th Century and Mex- 
ico’s priceless reminder of Moorish- 
Spanish dwellings, brought to the 
New World in Spanish galleon days, 
the road crosses the once castle estates 
of Spanish Dons. 


Guadalajara 


On the outskirts of Guadalajara is 
the all-Indian pottery town of Tlaque- 
paque. The beautiful and romantic 
tourist city of Guadalajara is a dupli- 
cate of Moorish Spain at its best, 
transplanted in Mexico during the 
15th Century and is the second largest 
city in Mexico, with a population of 
175,000. 


ClarkG orton-Sears-Crotty : Fundamentals of Machines ............ $1.24 
Chaney: Nutrition, 1943 edition ................ $3.25 
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Geisel: Personal Problems and Morale......... $1.80 
Oberteuffer & Bechtei: Health Activities and Problems......... $ .72 
Slosson: Why We Are at War................4.. $ .56 
Slosson: Pe Ge Wr WEIS oe sec ctcescccces. $ 56 
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Two Seribners Books 


Reviews by Roy W. Cloud 


Cuaries Scribner's Sons are the pub- 
lishers of two new travel books. The first 
is by Floyd I. McMurray of Indiana Uni- 
versity extension division, and former State 
Superintendent of Indiana. Entitled West 
Bound, it is a comprehensive and interesting 
historical and geographical description of 
the Western States of America. Starting in 
Illinois, Mr. McMurray traveled through 
all of the States in a direct line to Oregon 
and Washington, then to Alaska. In this 
trip, the writer followed much the same 
trail as that taken by the pioneers who set- 
tled the Northwest in the 1840's. 


The book is profusely illustrated and 
should be of particular value to social 
studies teachers who are interested in the 
development of a great portion of our coun- 
try. 

The second of the new Scribner books 
is entitled Canada, My Neighbor, by Harold 
B. Clifford, superintendent of schools of 
Booth Bay Harbor, Maine. 


This is an intensely interesting descrip- 
tion of an automobile trip through Canada. 
Mr. Clifford has skillfully woven into his 
description the story of a Connecticut busi- 
nessman who has gone to Canada to find 
the heirs to an old estate. Not only are the 
interesting places of Canada described, but 
also its history is given. 


The journey starts with the entrance of 
the Gray family into Acadia, then to Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Is- 


land, Quebec, Montreal and then to the 
western provinces of Canada. 

This book should be of very great value 
to intermediate, junior and senior high 
school students; price, $1.40. 

California representatives are Howard P. 
Miller, 55 New Montgomery, San Francisco 
5; E. E. Walker, P. O. Box 1601, Holly- 


wood. 


Audubon Junior Clubs 


Far many years Helen Pratt of 
Eagle Rock, Los Angeles County, has 
distributed and sold Audubon Junior 
Club materials and supplies. This 
arrangement is now discontinued. All 
inquiries and orders for Junior Club 
materials and supplies should be ad- 
dressed direct to Audubon House, 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York 28. 


C. A. Harwell, 2630 Hilgard Avenue, 
Berkeley, is Western Representative of 
National Audubon Society. He recently 
returned from a lecture trip which took him 
into 25 states and Canada; he addressed 82 
audiences totaling 43,170. The success of 
this trip was so great that he has agreed 
to two transcontinental lecture-trips a year 
from now on. Next fall he will cover 
southern states to Florida and the following 
spring will tour northern states. 

There are now 35 more Junior Clubs in 
California than at the same time last year; 
enrollment of children a 30% 
increase. 


shows 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


COMING 





March — Association of California Sec- 
ondary School Principals; 5 regional con- 
ferences as follows: March 4, Chico; March 


11, Los Angeles (Southern California): 
March 18, Fresno (San Joaquin Valley): 
March 25, San Diego and Berkeley (Bay 
Region). 

March 3 — Fresno District High School 
Principals Association. Dinner meeting. 
Edison Technical High School, Fresno. 


March 7-14— California Conservation 
Week; statewide observance. Pearl Chase, 


State Chairman. 


March 8-10 — American Association of 
School Administrators; final meeting in se- 
ries of 5 regional meetings. Kansas City. 

March 11—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 

March 13-15 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials: 
convention. Hotel Californian, Fresno. 

March 24 — League of Nations Associ- 
ation; 18th annual student contest. 

March 25 — CTA Bay Section Council; 
regular session. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 
San Francisco. 

March 25-31 —China Book Week; na 
tional observance. 

April 1— School Library Association of 
California, Southern Section; book break- 
fast. 9 a.m. at Mannings, 319 West 5th 
Street, Los Angeles. 

April 3-4— Association of California 
Secondary School Principals; conference of 
the Representative Council. San Jose. 

April 4-6—California Elementary School 
Principals Association; annual convention. 
Sacramento. 


April 7-8 — CTA State Council of 
Education, annual meeting (April 8); 
Board of Directors and State Com: 
mittee Meetings. San Francisco. 


annual 


April 9 — Easter Sunday. 

April 14— Pan-American Day. 

April 21 — John Muir's Birthday. 

April 23 — Edwin Markham’s Birthday. 


April 24-29 — California Public 
Schools Week; 25th annual observ- 
Charles Albert Adams, State 


Chairman. 


May 1—Child Health Day. 

May 1-7 — Russian Book Week; national 
observance. 

May 7 — Mothers Day. 

May 13 — CTA Southern Section Coun- 
cil; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

May 14-31— Allied Youth; W. Roy 
Breg tour of California secondary schools. 

May 16—U. S. Presidential Primaries 
and California State Primaries. 


ance. 
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Kia ora, says the New Zealander when he wants 
to give you his best wishes. The American soldier 
says it another way. Have a “Coke”, says he, and 
in three words he has made a friend. It’s a phrase 
that says, Welcome, neighbor, from Auckland to Oe Or 
Albuquerque, from New Zealand to New Mexico. 


’Round the globe, Coca-Cola stands for the pause 


that refreshes,—has become the high-sign between 


“Coke” = Coca-Cola 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 


friendly-minded people. So, of course, Coca-Cola | 7 4 hl 


gam tions. That’s why you hear 
belongs in your icebox at home. Sd Coca-Cola onal “Coke”. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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America inaworld atwar 
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on its teachers to develop bc 
girls into better wartime Americc 
and understanding peacetime citizens 
«+ Teachers can depend onthese 
complete teaching, testing, and self- 
checking books for results from their 
classes that previously would have 
seemed impossible 
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Send for PRICE CATALOG No. 43 describing our 

elementary and secondary books. Ask about our 

industrial arts books. Letters of inquiry will gladly 
be answered immediately. 
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